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THE STOLEN 


|| would not hesitate to add murder to their crimes, 
| should occasion tempt them to its commission ; 
and every brow was clothed with the deepest 
| anxiety,—while the women, who clustered fear- 


CHILD. 


BY G. G. FOSTER. 


| 
Ay announcement in a daily newspaper, a few | 


weeks since, of the arrival at Baltimore of a | 
family of genuine gipsies from Europe,—the { 
first, as was stated, of these notorious people who | 


had ever visited America,—brought to my recol- | 
lection certain events which occurred not many. 
years back, in the vicinity of the Alleghany 
Mountains, in which tribe of wanderers, 
strongly resembling the gipsies of England, bore | 
aconspicuous part. 

The existence of this gang of lawless despera- 
does in the fastnesses of the Alleghanies was, 
fora long time, stoutly denied, even by the inhabi-_ 
tants in the immediate vicinity of their opera- | 
tions; but a series of the most bold and adroit 


a 


. . . | 
robberies, executed with such skill and secresy as | 


! 


to baffle the keenest scrutiny, at length aroused | 
the local magistrates to the necessity of some | 
more vigorous and systematic researches ; and, | 
tided by the citizens of the neighborhood, a. 
voluntary patrol was established, and the most | 
thorough measures instituted, to discover these 
dreaded and secret foes of the general welfare. 
Notwithstanding, however, all this, thefts and 
wbberies continued to be as frequent and as) 
audacious as ever. When, by some act of more | 
than usual temerity, public attention was direct- | 
td to one quarter of the neighborhood, and | 
the watchfulness of all was concentrated there, | 
wother deed of still more astounding atrocity | 
vould be enacted at a distant and unprotected 
point,—throwing the vigilance of the inhabitants 
completely at fault, and striking all with appre- 
hension and dismay. 
kt was the day after the dwelling of one of the 
wealthiest citizens of the little village of L 
tad been broken open, during the absence of the 
family at afternoon service, and robbed of nearly 
“ery thing of value that could be easily removed, 
ahurried meeting of the neighbors congre- 
fied simultaneously at the only inn the place 
ontained, to deliberate anew upon what was best 
be done for the protection of their property. 
AS yet, no lives had been taken by the robbers ; 
from the reckless and daring nature of their 


| : 
| fully around their natural protectors, shared the 


_general terror, and still further distracted the 
minds of father, brother and husband, with their 
| pitiable lamentations. 

Amongst those who, either by position, long 
residence, or natural force of character, which is 
/ever sure to display itself unconsciously in all 


|| public emergencies, were looked up to as leading 


men in our heretofore quiet and peaceful village, 


'| Edward Lawton, a young lawyer from Baltimore, 
who had settled at L 
| vious to the period of which we are writing, was 


some four years pre- 





‘conspicuous. He was a young man ef most 
exemplary character, of great skill and knowl- 
edge in his profession, and highly amiable in his 
intercourse with others. His wife was one of 
the most beautiful and bewitching creatures 
upon whom the sun ever shone. She was a 
mother, as the brilliant and joyous face of a little 
boy, some three years old, which constantly 
attended her, wherever she went, like a pictured 
shadow of herself in miniature, sufficiently testi- 
fied ; yet to see her alone, one would scarce be- 
lieve that the bright season of her girlhood had 
more than just begun. She was such a creature 
as a sudden ray of spring sunshine, bursting 
through the shadow of the trees, as if awakened 
by the song of birds, would make, could you 
suddenly catch and condense it into a human 





form. Her laugh taught the soul what deep 
and thrilling melody lay at the heart of all things 
true and beautiful. Her smile was like the with- 
drawing of a curtain from a bright and sunny 
picture. The voice of her song seemed to set 
invisible bells ringing in the air; and her eyes 
echoed the deep splendor of the calm blue sky. 
They were, in truth, a happy family,—that 
brave and noble-hearted father, with his sweet 
wife and child; and all the people of L——, 
from the highest to the lowest, loved them with 
a deep affection, partaking of that #orship which 
the most untutored heart instinetively pays to 
the pure and lovely. The presence of Edward 
Lawton shed warmth and kindliness into every 
heart wherever he appeared; and many was the 





®t, it could scarcely be doubted that they 


1 





misunderstanding between his neighbors—which, 
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under the advice of some in his profession, would || had taken her seat by the open window, looking 
jout into the bright moonlight that streamed 


| upon the lawn, she was suddenly startled by the 

His wife was the idol of all. | shadow of a man which rapidly passed the window 
| . *“-. . 

Men bowed low and reverently as she passed, | and disappeared. Rising in alarm, she approach- 


have grown to deadly hostility,—that had been 
amicably and peaceably made up through his 
instrumentality. 


_ed the door for the purpose of fastening it against 
intruders, when it was opened, and a tall, good- 
looking man stood in the entrance. His face 
| 


and the eye of the village maiden grew brighter 
where she came, and the old crones and gossips 


forgot their tea and tattle, if she entered, and 
seemed suddenly young and green-hearted again, | was eminently clear and finely chiseled, yet its 
| sharp, Grecian outline, and the curve of the lips, 


under the beautiful magic of her presence. ! 
But her boy,—her little Edward! He was | bespoke the reckless adventurer and the hear- 


indeed the “ cynosure” of all eyes and hearts. | less libertine ; and Caroline started back with an 
There was not a gray-headed grandfather in the | exclamation of terror, as she recognized the well 
village who did not bless him and hug him to | known face of a young man of very equivocal 
his old heart, at least a dozen times a week,— | reputation, who, however, managed by some 
not a dame or a mother, old or young, who did | means, to retain a kind of footing in respectable 
not regard him with an affection at least equal to | society in Baltimore, previous to her marriage, 
that she entertained for her own offspring,—so |and who had once had the audacity to make 
had his sunny beauty and his winning and grace- | proposals for her hand, and avow for her an 
ful ways endeared him to the hearts of all. | unutterable attachment. His offer was spurned, 
If the young Edward was thus the loved and | with something of disgust in her manner; for 
idolized of all the village, he was to his mother | pure and gentle bosoms carry within themselves 
as the very breath of life,— the sign of Heaven | an infallible touchstone, which instantly teaches 
itself to her full and happy heart. So strong | its possessor to shrink abhorred from the pollu- 
were the ties which bound him to her soul that | ted breath of the libertine. Her astonishment at 
she trembled with apprehension, and turned pale, | his boldness, (for they were but very slightly 
if he was but an instant from her side. Her eyes, | acquainted,) found vent in words of bitterness 
she said, saw nothing but darkness when he was | unusual with the fair Caroline,—for the whole 
away from her. The doting husband sometimes | force of her nature was aroused at the insult 
rallied her upon this excessive fondness; and | which she felt the offers of such a man must 
used to tell her, with a happy tear trembling | needs imply. He left her with a smile,—and a 
under each quivering eye-lid, that he should || oath that he would be revenged. But she sw 
soon be jealous of his boy, at the rate things ||no more of him, and he and his threat were 

were going on; and that, if she could not make | gradually forgotten. 
up her mind to But at this point he was | “Good evening, Mistress Lawton,” said the 
always stopped in his argument by a pair of the | man, boldly advancing into the room, and bow- 
whitest and softest arms any were out of Para- || ing low to the terrified woman, who retreated 
dise, thrown about his neck, and the dewey flash- || quickly before him towards tke door of the room 
ing of a sweet mouth, thrilling his very soul with | where slept her treasure. * I see you are some 
the fragrant flame of love, and then sealing all || what surprized at my unceremonious visit ; bt 
with a kiss. the necessity is urgent, and time presses. So, 
“Ah!” he would reply with a mischievous | pray be seated.” 
smile, while his blushing wife hid her face in his || “ Mr. Ashby, what mean you, sir, by this 
bosom, “I am no longer jealous. You may | ungentlemanly intrusion? You must be sie 
ot dar 


love half-a-dozen creatures like little Edward, if | of my husband’s absence, or you would = 
eave 


you will!” | thus to insult me with your presence. 
179 


A short time previous to the period of which | the house, sir, instantly ! | 
we are writing, an incident of a peculiar and| “ Not so fast, my pretty chicken 1 returne: 
startling nature occurred to Mrs. Lawton, to | Ashby, carelessly lolling upon the sofa. “I have 
which it is necessary to allude. Her husband jarrived at desperate straits, owing to your ™ 
gracious refusal of me, which broke my heart, 


: eo od ol 
and led me into dissipation and all sors 
spent my 














was absent, attending court in a village aed 
few miles distant, and she was alone with her 
child, trying by one innocent device and another | ungodly revelry, by which I have 


; . . l, 
In the evening, || money, and been forced, like a skilful gener 


to wile away the weary time. 
y ry | want 


just as she had sung the night-song to her little | to fall back into the interior for supplies. - 
Edward, and kissed him into rosy slumbers, and | money, and I must have it. You must pr 
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me. Nay, never make up that pretty mouth as 1 solemn promise made that he would never leave 
if you were going to scream,—I have taken good | her again alone. 


care that there is nobody within hearing. Come, 


This incident, which had never been men- 


oo las . : 
my old flame,—I don’t wish to alarm you unne- | tioned to the neighbors, from a wish to escape 
cessarily. Fork over the rhino, and you shall be | their good-natured idle gossip, was soon for- 


freed from my presence. How much have you | gotten. On the day we have already mentioned, 


got !” 


however, and while the meeting of the citizens 


Caroline was thunderstruck; but the same | was going on at the little inn, Mrs. Lawton, who 
7 : . . | . . 
natural instinct which teaches the poor simple | had gone with the rest of the women to an 


bird to be wise and cunning in leading you away 
from her young, served the mother in this crisis. 
Rising with as much calmness as she could 
assume, she said, 

“Your conduct, sir, is at least very unequi- 
vocal, and there is no necessity for misunder- 
standing you. 
I obey you. Rest a moment, and whatever 
money may be in the house, is yours.” 


The eyes of the villain sparkled. ‘ That's 
reasonable, now,” said he, “ and shows that you 
are asensible woman. What an excellent wife 
you would have made for me! But, quick! 
There is no time to lose. I am as anxious to 
woid an alarm as you can be. Hurry!” 

Caroline went to the door of her chamber, 
where her husband’s private cabinet was placed, 
and camly shutting herself in, took out a pair of 


jistols, which she knew were always kept loaded; || 


and, carefully cocking them, she opened the 


door, and, holding one of them firmly in each | 


hand, boldly presented herself before her visitor. | 
“Now, sir,” said she, “leave the house, instantly, | 
or your death is cértain ; for a mother, watching 
over the safety of her child, has a hand as firm | 
ad sure as the stoutest hero on the battle-field. | 
ior you shall find it so.” 

The rascal turned pale with fear, and, with a 
look of mingled shame, rage and unutterable 
hate, turned and left the room. Caroline stood 
oi the threshold, watching his receding form, 
wtil she could no longer distinguish it in the 
noonlight, and then, closing and locking the 
door and fastening the windows, she fell into a 
clair and wept in joy and gratitude for her 
deliverance—for she feared, and with too much 
feson, that had Ashby gained his point, and | 
obtained the money, his demands would not 


Being completely in your power, | 





‘adjoining apartment, thought she had caught a 
glimpse of Ashby, hanging about the outskirts of 
the little crowd, roughly disguised as a wood- 
cutter, and apparently lurking about in the 
capacity of spy. A light broke upon her; and, 
| sending immediately for her husband, she com- 
municated her suspicions that Ashby was the 
jringleader of the outrages which had been 
| recently committed in the neighborhood. Law- 
| ton agreed with her, and said he should imme- 
diately take measures to have the man arrested. 
| * But where is Edward ?” he inquired. 

“Tn his little crib at home, fast asleep, the 
‘darling,” replied the wife; and then, as if a 
‘sudden thought had struck her, she exclaimed, 
“Good God, Edward! Suppose he should have 
| stolen our child?” and she flew rather than ran 
—followed by her husband, who entered his 
wife’s chamber, in time to see her fall lifeless 
across the empty crib of little Edward ! 

« * 





* * * 


And now, madam, if you will turn to the 
exquisite picture at the beginning of this number 


| of the “ Companton,” you will see our dear little 


Edward, far away from his heart-broken mother, 
and his distracted father, clad in his holiday 
clothes, and jaunty hat and feather, (which the 
quick eye of the robber had sought as he bore 
him away,) and surrounded by a group, strange 
enough, certainly, to an American eye, yet a 
true transcript of a scene which actually existed, 
not many years back, in a beautiful ravine in the 
Alleghany Mountains, not far from the magnifi- 
cent Susquehannah. So well has our artist 
done his part, and so graphically embodied the 
scene, that our own description of it would be 
superfluous, and we have accordingly cut away 
several pagés of our manuscript. He is listening 





have stopped there. 


in delight to his captor, who is strumming to 








Next morning Lawton returned ; and, amidst 
‘world of tears and.smiles and caresses, and a 
thousand pretty interruptions from little Edward, 
¥ho “sept all alone wiv mamma,”’—the adven- 
‘we of the night was talked over—the noble 
mesence of mind displayed by his wife duly 


him, on an old fiddle, and telling him that 
‘mamma will come pretty soon,’”"—while a 
rough-looking urchin, about his own age, is 
examining with delighted wonder the rich 
locket about his neck, and the mother, (but not 
wife,) looks on with a smile of vague abstraction, 





yet somewhat mingled with interest—as if she 
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were contrasting her own unkempt cub with the , 
| 


beautiful stranger. 

I am not going to describe in detail the en-| 
campment of these modern gipsies; as that has 
been already pretty well done in a book called 
* Paul Ulrick,” I believe, which was printed 
{but never sold,) some years since in Philadel- 
phia. Those who have any curiosity on the 


subject, may disinter this volume from the dust | 


beneath which it is very quietly reposing, and. 
gratify it to the full. We must on with our 
story. 

“Come, Bessy,” said the chief of this wild 
and uncouth, yet not unpicturesque party, | 
“what have you got for supper? The old 
crones there, I see, are enjoying themselves 
already, and I feel a great disposition to follow 
their example. Here, my little hero, give me 
your hand, and we'll have something nice to 
eat, and then to bed.” 

Ashby had made a bold move: but the excite- 
ment amongst the citizens had warned him that 
the neighborhood would soon be no place for! 
the rendezvous of his gang, and he had deter- 
mined to gain possession of Lawton’s child, | 
make his own terms for its ransom, and then | 


decamp with his booty to some other part of the 
country. How successful his scheme had been, | 
thus far, we have already seen; and he waited) 
with anxiety the approach of midnight, when he | 
intended to seek the residence of Lawton, and | 
make his treaty for the return of the child, if he) 
found that he could discover himself with safety. | 

Upon discovering the loss of their darling | 
child, grief and despair the most overwhelming, 
took absolute possession of the wretched parents. 
They had little doubt as to his fate—as the ap-| 
pearance of Ashby in the village, and his previous | 
visit to Lawton’s wife, rendered the whole affair 
In accents of the most piercing | 


too clear. 
anguish the unhappy mother reproached her- | 
self for having left her precious charge for 4) 
single moment, while the father exerted all his) 
eloquence to soothe her agony and inspire hopes | 
which he could not feel. The neighbors, upon 
Jearning the sad event, flocked in a body to Mr. 
Lawton’s, offering their services in any way he 


might direct. Scouts were sent out in every 


o 
direction, and the bereaved father himself, ac- | 


companied by his wife and a number of faithful | 
friends, started for the forest, determined to | 
scour every rood of the wide wilderness ere they 
would give up their search. 

For a long time they wandered on in silence | 
deep and melancholy—broken but by the crack- | 
Jing of dried leaves, or the meeting of parted | 


| in a whisper. 


_guised as wood-cutters. 


| lifeless upon the ground. 


———— 


branches—the delicate mother tramping stoutly 


| on, side by side with the foremost, with her fine 


neck outstreched to catch the smallest sound, 
and her bright eyes glittering with the intense. 
ness of her gaze, as if she would penetrate the 
darkness and pluck from the innermost recesses 
of the forest a glimpse of the lost and beloved 
one. 

Suddenly a gleam of light shot up from behind 
the brow of a hill, and a low sound of voices 
came borne on the night-wind. 

** Hush, for your lives!” exclaimed Lawton, 
“We are close upon them, or my 
hopes deceive me. God grant that my child is 
safe !”” 

The mother held her breath, lest she shoul 
shriek out in the intenseness of her agitation; 
and creeping cautiously through the thick and 
tangled underbrush, that tore her tender feet, or 
pierced her delicate frame at every step, the 
whole party at length stood on the top of the 
little eminence, and looking down a deep and 
dark ravine, beheld a scene that held them spell- 


' bound and breathless. 


Around a brisk fire sat Ashby and Bessy, and 
a gang of fierce and reckless looking men, dis- 
Ashby had laid aside 
his fiddle, and now held a bottle in his hand, 
from which he was trying to make a little child 
upon his knee, drink. 

“Thank God, thank God!” at this moment 
wildly exclaimed the overjoyed mother, as sh 
recognized her own darling boy, and prepared 
spring towards him—but was forcibly detained by 


her husband, who caught her by the arm, a 


whispered nervously to his companions, “ Stand 
by me now, dear friends, in God’s name!” 
The quick ear of the robber had detected the 
mother’s exclamation ; and, gazing through the 
shadow until his eye had become accustomed 10 
the darkness beyond the glare of the fire, he de 
tected the intruders, and sprang to his let’ 
bearing the child aloft in his arms. 
“ Advance at your peril,” he shouted ; “ !@! 
by the living God! if you do, the child dies 
the instant. Although’ I am discovered, | ¥! 
yet thwart you, most hated woman, and more 
hateful husband! Beware, I say !” ¥ 
The little Edward, frightened at his position 
now screamed in terror,—the other members 
of the robbers’ party gathered round, and . 
mother, overcome by horror, fainted and - 
It was a critic 
moment, and nobly did Lawton bear himsel! 
Drawing a pistol from his bosom, he took dilibe 
rate aim at the head of the robber, know!né i 
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——— 


the quiver of a muscle might destroy a life more 
precious than his own heart’s blood,—and fired. 


Down dropped the robber, suffering little | 


Edward to glide harmlessly to the ground, 
through his relaxed arms, while his comrades, 
crowding for a moment around their fallen 
leader, fled in wild panic, followed by two old 
women, cursing and gibbering as they went, and 
leaving Bessy where she had thrown herself with 
ascream across the body,—while Lawton, bear- 
ing his wife in his arms, rushed towards his child, 
who sprang with a gay laugh to meet them. 
Lawton’s party now divided, and went in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, and eventually succeeded in 
capturing several of them, who were subsequently 
punished, and this “den of thieves ” effectually 
broken up; while our “happy family,” thus 


providentially restored to each other, returned in | 


gladness to their desolate home, kindly taking 
with them Bessy and her child, and around the 
dear, re-lighted hearth-stone, made themselves 
merry and sad by turns, over the adventures and 
escape of the stolen child. 





Original. 
TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


MY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


THE fierce storm-spirit’s wing 
Sweeps darkly o’er the earth, 

And clouds of sorrow fling 
Shadows upon our mirth. 


Our trusted ones betray, 
Severed are dearest ties, 

Life’s joys are borne away 
Like dew drops to the skies. 


And yet the path we tread, 
Jehovah’s bounteous care, 
Above, around hath spread 
With sweets that cluster there. 


He gives the sun’s bright beams, 
Fragrance of op’ning flowers, 
The murmuring of streams, 
And pensive twilight hours , 


The sacred sweets of home, 
By true affection bless’d, 

Where no intruders come, 
And weary ones can rest; 


And though the chast’ning rod 
Boweth our spirits down— 
Loved kindred go to God, 


And even nature frown— 


One star of changeless ray 
Hath our kind father given, 
To light our lonely way, 
And guide to rest in Heaven. 
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| Original. 

| THE HEIR OF WILTON PLACE. 
| Le 

| BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


| 


i * Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
i} Warm was his welcome.”"—Leara. 


i} 
| CHAPTER I. 

; 

| Many years have elapsed since a hoary pile, 
long since gone to decay, which we will designate 
| by the fictitious name of Seaford Castle, crowned 
lla steep and bold headland on the western coast 
‘of Great Britaia. This eminence, when seen 
_from the water, presented a wild, irregular mass 
| of rocks, apparently piled together during some 
convulsion of nature, and their base being con- 
|stantly lashed by a heavy surge, that sent up 
showers of spray over their dark and weather- 
beaten sides, the whole formed a picture of wild 
jand gloomy grandeur—especially in the dim 
! twilight or the rays of an unclouded moon, highly 
| impressive to the imagination. There was no 
point, owing to the abruptness of the coast, near 
the foundations of the castle, where a boat could 
have effected a landing, even when the winds 
| were at rest, and the ocean was calm, but on the 
southerly side of this sea-beaten promontory 
| there was a small cave of clear, smooth water, 
capable of sheltering half a dozen fishing boats 
jata time. The coast here, as on the opposite 
side of the promontory, was bold and abrupt, 
except at the head of the cave, where there was 
la strip of hard, smooth beach, and on which the 
water broke in silvery ripples, even the shrill 
whistle of the sea-blast could be distinctly heard 
in the distance. Many a broad acre, subject to 
the most. skilful husbandry of the time, with 
plenty of pasturage, besides forest and park, 
‘made the estate of Lord Seaford the most 
valuable in the country, if we except that of his 
nearest neighbor, Sir Andrew Wilton. The 
|more comfortable, though less imposing mansion 
of the latter was situated on a spot less elevated, 
sheltered from the chilling sea-breeze by a thick 
_grove of evergreens, so that when the wind was 
howling round the corners of the castle with a 
fury that might have endangered a less massive 
structure, the more humble edifice was snugly 
_reposing beneath, like a bird in its comfortable 
“nest. 

Lord Seaford had always entertained the 
warmest friendship for Sir Andrew, and when 
visited by his last illness, he requested him to 
‘write to his son, who had been absent on the 


Continent several years, to hasten home. He 





‘obeyed the summous, but did not reach home 


a 
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till his parent had been dead several weeks. , 


There had, from time to time, been vague 
rumors, during his absence, that he was engaged 
in wild and lawless adventures, but on his return, 
all were eager to welcome the son and successor 
of one so esteemed and beloved as the late Lord! 


Seaford. 
In stature, he was below the middling height, 
and naturally of a complexion femininely fair, 


though, at present, somewhat sunburnt. His, 


features, like his complexion, were handsome 

and delicate as a beautiful woman's, shaded with 

soft hair of a bright golden color; a style of 
beauty, which, while it took the fancy of the fair 

and the younger portion of the community, 

caused several of the older dames to shake their 

heads, and whisper among themselves that it was 

no good sign for one of the bolder sex to have 

the small and delicate features of a gentlewoman, 

and that he would one day show himself to be a 

kite in the dove’s plumage. There was nothing, 

however, in hisdeportment to warrant such a pre- | 
diction, it being in every respect, irreproachable. 

There was a frankness in his manners, either real | 
or pretended, that at times approached to blunt- 
ness, in his intercourse with his own sex, while 
towards the other, he assumed an affability and 
deference, equally winning and flattering. 

Sir Andrew Wilton had an only daughter, a. 
sweet, fairy-like creature, who at the time of the 
young Lord Seaford’s return, was just sixteen. 
A complexion pure as the lily, a profusion of | 
light brown hair, eyes the color of a June sky, | 
lips like rosebuds steeped in dew, with arms 
and hands of unrivalled symmetry, formed the 
elements of her beauty, to which great sweetness 
of disposition and her still child-like simplicity 
gave an indescribable charm. 

Sir Andrew had likewise received into his 
family the widow of his only son, who in the) 
pride of health, and strength had fallen a victim | 
to sudden disease, and her child, a boy six years 
old. The young widow was a very lovely woman, 
with finely chiselled features, and a clear, pearly 
complexion of a hue so healthy that the absence 
of the rose, could not be regretted. Though 
scarcely above the middling height, she appeared 
almost stately by the side of Catharine Wilton, 
her sister-in-law, and her mild and quiet manners 
accorded with the antique style of her beauty. | 
Among the young and the fair, she was the only 
one, who did not regard the young Lord Seaford 
with pleasure and admiration. It was probably 
her keen powers of discrimination, which was 
subsequently imputed by some to an intuitive | 
perception, and a habit of close observation 


sequently, the fine taste and feeling whicl 


tion, were outraged by the frequent recurre 
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acquired by mixing freely in society, that led her 
to trace a chain of circumstances, of themselves 
slight and unimportant, which made her recy] 
from him with a feeling of aversion amounting tp 
horror. He, on his part, though a professed 
admirer of beauty, appeared, after a few inter. 
views, to’avoid her with an instinctive feeling o{ 
dread; and he shunned encountering her cley, 


/serene eye, as if he imagined the mask he wore, 


became transparent beneath its gaze. Still, 
although the opinion she had formed of his 
character, was to herself, perfectly satisfactory, 
it would have been no easy task for her to com- 
municate it to another in the same clear and pal- 
pable form, and she, therefore, abstained from 
expressing it at all. She soon became aware 
that he was seeking to engage the affections of 
Catharine, and with feelings of alarm spoke to 
her father-in-law upon the subject, at the same 
time venturing to suggest that Lord Seaford was 
not a person likely to promote the happiness of 
his daughter. But, in his opinion, the young 
Lord was a desirable match for her, being the 
owner of a noble estate, contiguous to his own. 
and, as far as he was able to judge, free from that 
recklessness and from those habits of dissipation, 
common to many young men of wealth at that 
period. He told her that he could not think of 
thwarting his motherless child in an affair of the 
heart, and rebuked her with some harshness for 
what he considered her unjust prejudices. Mrs. 
Wilton said no more, and the beautiful girl just 
emerging from childhood, became the wife of 
Lord Seaford. 

She carried gladness and sunshine with her to 
the old castle, and the chill and desolate apart- 
ments, which had long been conscious of 10 


_ sound save that of the bleak and hollow blast as 


came sweeping up from the sea during a tempes', 
were rendered cheerful by the taste and care of 
their young mistress, and 1éechoed again to her 
musical laugh; or, the unstudied melody 0! 
some sweet song. 

Though the vassals of Lord Seaford had long 
been aware that his temper was fiery and imp 
rious, it was many months after their marriage, 
before Catharine witnessed one of his appalling 
outbreaks of passion, and although it was nol © 
in many instances afterwards, directed ag 
herself, she was overwhelmed with terror. 
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of rage, and from the glances of the eye which, true character and conduct of his daughter's 
had appeared to emit sparkles of living fire. Her, husband; which, out of regard to his declining 
health soon began to decline, and a morbid state | health, had been concealed from him, without 
/any anticipation of his investing him with so 
ipsanity, so that she sometimes almost fancied, much power, in case of the lineal heir’s decease. 
when ‘upon the most trivial provocation, she) But this was an event which did not seem likely 
beheld him break into a paroxysm of fierce, to occur. The child’s health was perfectly 
unbridled rage, that she had given herself up to) good, and being under the control of a strong- 
the power of a demon, and not to a human being. | minded, judicious mother, whose good sense led 
These wild fancies deepened with her physical her to adopt those modes of treatment, many of 
decay, increased still more by often hearing, | which, at the present day, may be gathered from 
when alone in her chamber, when she knew that books, there appeared to be little chance, that 
Lord Seaford had left the castle, sounds of rude Lord Seaford, who already began to drink deep 
aud boisterous merriment. Once, on opening | of the inebriating cup, would survive him. 

her window to ascertain if possible, whence such | A gleam of mental sunshine alone broke in 
strange noises could proceed, she distinctly saw | upon the troubled spirit of Lady Seaford, after 
four wild looking figures, followed by a fifth, | the birth of a daughter. Having looked, for a 
resembling her husband, emerge as if from the! long time, upon its smiling and innocent features, 
solid rock which rose from the water's edge, and | she requested to see Mrs. Wilton. 

sep into a skiff fastened to a staple. Rapidly| Promise me,” said she, when her sister-in- 
rounding the head of the promontory, they had | Jaw appeared at her bed-side, “ to be a mother to 
in a few moments vanished from her sight. my child.” 


of the imagination ensued, bordering upon 


Diseased both in body and mind, there was | ‘Certainly, my dear Catharine,” she replied, 
something in this which strongly appealed to) « jfj——” 

her superstitious fears, and from that time she | “I know what you would say—I must see 
was constantly haunted by a vague apprehension | him. Let some one call him.” 

that her husband was leagued with beings, whose | When Lord Seaford was told that his wife 


power, whoever they might be, exerted over him | could live only a short time, he hastened to her 
amysterious and evilinfluence. Had there been | apartment, and softened by the earnestness and 
ay person of a healthy tone of mind, on whom) pathos, with which she urged what he felt was 
she could have bestowed her confidence, diffe-| her dying request, he promised her that the 
rent inferences might have been drawn, founded | child should be committed to the eare of Mrs. 
more on reason, and less on the imagination. | Wilton. 
But Mrs. Wilton, her sister-in-law, the only! «[ can now die in peace,’ were the last 
person of a strong mind unclouded by super- | words of the young and broken-hearted wife and 
‘uton, to whom she would have felt free to! mother. 
‘ommunicate her thoughts and apprehensions,| Lord Seaford adhered to his promise, and 
eldom appeared where she would be likely to| permitted Mrs. Wilton to take the infant, who 
‘neounter Lord Seaford, and she herself was far) was named Catharine, for her mother, to her own 
‘00 feeble to walk the mile which intervened | home, as it would have been equally unpleasant 
between her present abode and the home of her | and inconvenient for her to have resided at the 
childhood, or to undertake to manage one of the | castle. 
‘clos animals that filled her husband’s stable. 
Lady Seaford’s father, who, for several months, 
‘ad been sinking under a complication of diseases, 
‘ied, having bequeathed the whole of his rich 
possessions, consisting of Wilton Place, and!) Several years passed away, and Frederic Wil- 
‘veral valuable appanages, to his grand-son, | ton, sole heir of the Wilton estates, had grown to 
Frederic Wilton. In case, however, that his | be a fine, intelligent boy, and of a daring and 
trnd-son should die without heirs, or before he | alventurous spirit far beyond his years. Already 
“tained the age of twenty-one, the estate was to! he had learnt to scale many a bold cliff and pre- 
% to his daughter and to her heirs, the whole to | cipice, whence he delighted to watch the waves 
be subject to the control of his well beloved son- | breaking into foam against the rocks, and to 
w-law, Lord Seaford. listen to their hoarse music. Nothing could 
This last clause in his will, would never have tempt him from these, his favorite haunts, when 


; ; 
“sted, had he been made acquainted with the | released from his studies, except the pleasure of 


CHAPTER II. 


* Look o'er thy head Maximian ! 
Look to the terror that o’erhangs thee !” 
Beaumont & Fletcher. 
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directing the footsteps of the little Catharine, 
who made healthful by her out-door sports, was 
one of the most buoyant and beautiful children | 


that ever revelled on the green sward, or by the | 


blue and sunny sea. 
The head of the cove already alluded to, where 


the sea broke in ripples on the hard, smooth | 


sand, was his usual place of resort, when Catha- 
rine was his companion. Within a natural exca- 
vation of the rock, extending a few feet, lie had 
made a seat and covered it with moss and con- | 
cealed the rough sides with beautiful shells, he 
had collected on the shore. Here, alike shel- 
tered from sun and wind, Catharine, the summer 
she was four years old, established her favorite 
play-house, and while amusing herself with her 
dolls, Frederic would sit near, busily employed | 
in endeavoring to construct a tiny schooner after | 
the fashion of one, that had a few months pre- | 
vious, anchored in the cove, and remained nearly | 
a week. 

The schooner, whose crew consisted of a set || 
of swarthy, uncouth looking men, who spoke a 
foreign language, occasioned considerable stir i 
among the inhabitants of the place. Some} 
imagined that she was a pirate, and consulted | 
Lord Seaford relative to the propriety of pro- | 
curing a warrant to arrest the crew, but he | 
laughed at their suspicion, as being highly 
absurd and ridiculous, and to give his opinion | 
the greater weight, entertained the officers of | 
the vessel at his own table. 

Frederic was busy one morning at his nearly } 
compleled task, and Catharine, weary with her | 
play, had fallen asleep, when looking up, he | 
beheld opposite the entrance of the cove, a} 
vessel that appeared to him to be the same finely | 
built schooner of which he was attempting a) 
miniature copy. A spy-glass, which he kept in| 
Catharine’s play-house, through which he loved | 
to watch the arrival and departure of the fishing- 
boats, was the next minute in his hand, and bent 
upon the dark-hulled vessel. A minute’s obser- | 
vation assured him that it was the same, and al 
thrill of pleasure passed through his frame, when || 
he saw that she was bearing down towards the | 
cove under a fuil press of canvass, her stern 
sprinkled with the white foam she threw up| 
before her, like the breast of the panting perl 
horse, when in the heat of battle. His next: 
thought was of the swarthy, savage looking | 
crew, and though he feared them not himself, | 
he knew that their appearance would frighten | 
Catharine. He therefore gently awoke her, and 1 
telling her it was time to return, led her home, } 
and then hastened back to watch the approach of | 








iron staple inserted in the rock. 
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the schooner. By this time, it was so near as to 


be distinctly seen with the naked eye, and it was 


not long before reaching the entrance of the 
cove, she shot like an arrow through the deep 
but narrow opening. Instead, however, of 
making for what was considered the mos 
commodious place of anchorage, she bore down 
towards a point, where not far distant, the rocky 
precipice projected some forty or fifty feet into 
the water. This precipice, from which shot up 
the turrets of the castle, as if they had been 2 
part of it, rose perpendicularly, like a huge 
buttress from the floor of the ocean, except on 
one side, which though sloping steeply, did not 
enough so as to prevent art from assisting nature 
in the formation of a few rude steps, which 
enabled a person to scale the rock to about mid- 
height, where there was a kind of shelf more than 
a foot wide. At the bottom of this steep and 
imperfect stair-way, was a boat secured to an 
The attention 
of Frederic had been riveted upon the schooner, 
when suddenly he heard the voice of his uncle, 
Lord Seaford, speaking to the captain of the vessel, 
in alanguage to him unknown. He was standing 
on the shelf of the precipice just described, and 
the next moment rapidly descending the steps he 
sprang into the boat, and steered for the schooner, 
which had furled her sails and was lying ‘to, 
within a short distance. He was received on 
board, and he and the captain immediately de- 


_scended to the cabin, where having conversed in 


low but earnest voices, fifteen or twenty minutes, 
they réappeared on deck. 

* You say that is the boy, who stands on the 
beach, eyeing us so intently,” said the captain, 
addressing Lord Seaford. 

“ Yes.” 

“A smart, bold looking little fellow. What it 
we should initiate him into the mysteries of ov! 
craft, instead of disposing of him in the manner 


you propose ?” 


“ No, no,” replied Lord Seaford, “he is old 
enough te remember, and should he be spared. 
he will give me trouble hereafter. A deed done. 
as the proverb says, has an end.” 

“True,” replied the captain, “but I should 
rather he had been a puny, sickly looking brat, 
such as I expected him to be, from his bets 
subject to no control except a mother’s. Instead 
of that, he is the finest, most spirited looking 
I have seen this many a day. If I could ha 
the training of him, in five years from 0¥ 
could trust him with a separate command.” 

“* Once for all,” said Lord Seaford, “ I tell yy 
that the agreement we made in the cabin, m 
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be adhered to, to the letter. 





aid, otherwise trust you.” 







a pencil, and handed it to him. 
«That will do,” said Lord Seaford, 






the same with ink ?” 






tent you. 





a pen.” 






wrist. 











with his own hands the beautiful and innocent | 





them from the beach. 

“That is well,” said Lord Seaford. “ Re- 
member, if you violate, there will be no safety 
lor you on sea or land. 









I have others in my pay 
wold and daring as yourself,—they will have 
ders to take care of you.” 

“lam content it should be so. Let us now 
ure him on board, for we have no time to spare. 
ln a few months, if we are in luck, we shall be 
here again with plenty of rich merchandize to 
leposit in the subterranean store-room. I will 
wo with you myself, and persuade the boy to 
come aboard.” 

This was a task achieved without difficulty. 
Frederic, as has been suggested, was a spirited, 











solng on board of the beautiful vessel in company 
vith the captain, who could speak English, and 
iddressed him with a familiarity which at once 
wercame a degree of shyness, occasioned by his 
cluded manner of living. The only objection 
he felt to going, was because Lord Seaford 
urged his doing so, for, of late, he had begun to 
gad him with a distrust which might have 
een termed instinctive, his mother having ever 
‘arefully avoided instilling her own prejudices 
ato his mind. 

After examining the novelties that presented 
‘nemselves on deck, he was invited by the cap- 
“nto descend to the cabin, where he engaged 
US attention by exhibiting to him many choice 
*eapons, and explaining theiruse. When again 


per 
mitted to go on deck, objects on shore were 
wiftly receding. 














WIL 


Promise me this || 
upon oath, as I will not a after what you have | ‘reply. 


«Yes, with my blood, if it will the better con- || moved, 


As he spoke, he drew from his belt a small 
dagger, the haft of which was richly inlaid with 
jewels, and punctured one of the veins of his | ‘shore had long been blended into one undistin- 
By this time the boy had arrived with | | guishable mass, yet he moved not, and it was not 
the pen, and handed it to the pirate captain, who | | until darkness had come down upon the waters, 
wrote in bloody characters the oath to murder | that in obedience to the command of the captain, 


f Catharine, 
i 


udventurous boy, and felt no alarm at the idea of | 
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‘‘He bas been gone this half hour,” was the 


A wild, piereing cry of anguish escaped him, 


«Take my written oath, if you please,” he) and bursting into tears, he threw himself on the 
replied, and taking a piece of paper from his pirate captain’s neck, and entreated him to 
pocket-book, he rapidly wrote a few words with | return to the shore. 


i * That I cannot do,” he replied, “so you may 


“but | as well leave off crying, and make yourself con- 
pencil-marks are easily erased. Will you write | tent.” 


! When Frederic saw that he was not to be 
he suddenly checked his tears, and 


Carlos, go to the cabin and bring me | placing himself in a situation where he could 
| behold the spot containing his mother and 


though his heart was almost break- 


ng, he maintained a proud silence. Objects on 


he followed him to the cabin. The captain 


boy, who, fearless of danger, stood regarding | pointed to a settee, and telling him that he might 


|rest there, seated himself at a table spread with 
maps and charts. He kept a watchful eye upon 
Frederic, who, by his restlessness, showed that 
‘he did not sleep. The pirate began to grow 
impatient, but it was nearly midnight, before the 
boy's deep and quiet breathing teld him that the 
moment to cancel his oath had arrived. The 
jewel-hafted dagger was by him on the table, 
and first examining its keen and glittering edge, 
he drew near the sleeping boy. He looked very 
beautiful asleep, his red lips slightly parted, and 
his dark brown hair elustering round his fair, 
open brow. The dagger was firmly grasped im 
the pirate’s hand, but while he stood hesitating 
to strike, Frederic, whose slumbers were evi- 
dently uneasy, suddenly awoke, and starting up, 
uttered a cry of terror. 





“Oh, I am glad it is you,” said he, throwing 
his arms round the pirate’s neck. “I dreamed 
that my uncle stood by me with a knife, and 
was going to kill me.” 

The better and more generons feelings of the 
pirate’s nature were touched by the confidence 
with which Frederic regarded him, and from 
that moment his life was safe. 

CHAPTER It. 
“ You have eause 


(So have we all) of joy; for your escape 
Is nweh beyond your loss.— Tempest. 


It was a bright day in summer, twelve years 
after the incidents of the preceding chapter, that 


a vessel with all sails set, was seen bearing down 


towards the cove near Seaford Castle. 
“It is the finest-built sehooner I have seen 





“Where is my uncle ?”” he inquired. ; 


9 





these dozen years,” said a middle aged man, 
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addressing his younger companion, and taking 
the spy-glass from his eye. 

“A dozen years, did you say ?” inquired the 
young man. 

“Yes, it is twelve years ago this very month, 
since a light-built schooner, with a crew of as 
desperate looking fellows as ever | set my eye 
on, anchored in the cove, and remained nearly a 
week.” 

‘* You mean the pirate vessel, don’t you!” 

“Hush! If it should come to Lord Seaford’s 
ears, that you called her a pirate vessel, you 
would stand little chance of being appointed 
skipper to the new fishing-boat.” 

‘* There is no danger of its coming to his ears, 
and if it did, it is no than the truth. 
Every one that knew any thing about such 


more 


matters, believed the schooner to be a pirate, 
and the same that old Ben Hanscom saw carry 
off the little Frederic Wilton; and if the truth 
could be found out, I believe Lord Seaford 
would prove to have been at the bottom of it.” 
“T tell you, Martin, that you must learn to 


Let 


carry a more prudent tongue in your head. 


us think no more about that business, and watch | 


the schooner.” 
‘Let her be from what quarter she will, she 
knows the soundings, for see, she is making for 
the best place of anchorage in the cove. 
me your spy-glass a minute—I want to bend it 
on the fellow who stands at the stern.” 
“T have been looking at him, and he is a 


az 


smart a looking chap as I bave seen this many a 
day, and as trim built as his own schooner, for I 
have no doubt but that he is both captain and 
owner of her.” 

By this time the vessel had cast anchor, and a 
boat being immediately lowered, the young man 
who had been the subject of their remarks, and 
two others habited like common sailors, sprang 
into it, and rowed towards the head of the cove. 
In a few minutes the keel grated upon the hard 
sand, and the young man jumping out, told the 
others to return to the vessel. The two men, 
who had been lounging on a heap of dry sea- 
weed, piled in a hollow of the cliff, which was 


in deep shadow, finding that they had not been | 


observed by him, suspended their conversation, 


and continued to watch him with great curiosity. | 


He was tall, and his dress composed of blue 
broad-cloth of the finest texture, was exactly 
His hat, 
which was set jauntingly on one side of his head, 
fully revealed his features, which, though sua- 
burnt, were eminently handsome. Nothing 
could be finer than the manner in which his 


fitted to his remarkably fine form. 
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Hand 
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» black, glossy hair clustered round his brow, and 
'the expression of his dark, deep-set eyes, while 
his rich, red lips, with their fine, spirited curve, 
‘gave to his countenance a look of masculine 
boldness and energy which first impressed the 
persons who were watching him, with the idea 
that he was the commander of the vessel. Oy 
nearer inspection, they began to imagine that he 
/might be some still higher personage than the 
captain of a schooner, his linen being ornamented 
with lace ruffles, and one of his fingers being 
encircled by a ring enriched with a gem, which 
His stock- 
ings, were evidently silk, and his shoes of Spanish 


| they took to be a genuine diamond. 


leather, were cut so low as to display to advan- 
'tage the arched instep of his small foot, similar, 
! according to the chronicler, to that of Henry IL, 
| the first Plantagenet of England. 


| 


The first thing he did, after touching the 
shore, was to take a look into the grotto which 
had been Catharine’s play-house. Every thing 
as when Frederic 
Wilton was enticed on board the pirate-vessel, 
except that the moss-covered seat, that used 


| was in the same situation 


then to accommodate a large wax doll and her 
family, during Catharine’s absence, was now 
strewn with several neatly bound volumes. At 
this moment, his ear caught the tones of a sweet 
| and earnest voice. 

| Oh, aunt Wilton,” it said, ‘ what if he should 
| be in the vessel. How well I can remember him, 
although I was only four years old when he was 
Do not you think it possible he 


| carried away. 
| may be there ?” 

| “No, Catharine,” was the reply. “If his life 
| has been spared, we should have heard tidings 
| of him long before now.” 

| She had scarcely finished speaking, before the 
‘young man sprang lightly into the path by which 
they were descending, stood before them. Twelve 
| years of absence had not wrought such an alte- 
‘ration in his features but that the mother knew 
her son. . 

“I knew that you were my mother by you! 
| voice,” said he, after the first gush of emotion 
| had passed away, “for its tones have ever been 
It has warned, soothed and comforted 
me, and at length, again lured me to these 


| 
| 


| 


with me. 
shores.” 

“Innocent as when you left them?” said his 
mother, a cloud of doubt and anxiety settling 0” 
her brow, as she recalled to mind the supp® 
| character of the vessel which had conveyed bim 
| away. 
| “ With perfect truth, I can say,—yes Te 
pirate-vessel soon fell in with a British ship-o" 
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sharply contested engagement, in which the \ 
captain and two thirds of the crew were slain. 

The schooner was carried into port, converted i 
into a merchantman, and I am now the com- | 
mander.”” 

As he was making this explanation, his eyes 
frequently turned towards Catharine, who, beau- 
tiful as an unfolding rose-bud, was just hovering 
There still linger- 
ed on her fair brow the innocence of early child- | 
hood, and her eyes, when she smiled, were the 
same sunny hazle, but there was, at times, a 
thoughtful earnestness in their clear orbs, as 
they half veiled themselves beneath their dark 
lashes, which showed that many of the richer 
and deeper feelings of her heart, that had slept 


on the verge of womanhood. 


| 


| 
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war, sent in search of her, and was taken after a ) 












his paternal domains, permitted him to deposite 
the rich spoils, which were the price of blood, in 
a vaulted cavern beneath the castle. 

Frederic Wilton found too many attractions at 
home, to feel desirous to again tempt the dan- 


gers of the sea, he therefore resigned the com- 


mand of the schooner to the first mate. 

In twelve months from the time of Wilton’s 
return, Catharine, the heiress of Seaford Castle, 
exchanged her mourning weeds for bridal robes, 
and became the happy and beloved wife of the 
heir of Wilton Place. Mrs. Wilton fully shared 
their happiness, and as she looked back on the 
past, she could now, with a smile, behold the 
cloud that had so long and so darkly hovered 
over her, flitting away in the distance, its skirts 
tinged with the golden sunshine, which bright- 


like the waveless waters of the fountain, were | ened the moral atmosphere of her and her chil- 


beginning to be stirred. 
the same affection gushing back upon his spinit | 
with which he used to regard her, which now | 
pervaded his heart,—it was a new impulse,— 
more exalted and more fervent, yet far more 
fervent, yet far more tender. 

As they walked towards Wilton Place, Fre- 
deric inquired for Lord Seaford. Before his 
mother had time to answer him, a person on | 


Seaford was taken in a fit, and that he was going 
fora physician. Catharine turned pale, and said | 
that she must hasten to her father. | 
“No,” replied Mrs. Wilton, “I will go first, | 
aud if best, I will send for you.” 
“We will wait here,” said Frederic. 1 
ln fifteen minutes, Mrs. Wilton returned much / 
agitated. When she arrived at the castle, Lord 
Seaford had already breathed his last. The two | 
men, she was afterwards told, who witnessed the 
amval of the schooner, hastened to inform him, | 
ad described to him the appearance of Frederic, | 
ad his meeting with Mrs. Wilton and Catha- { 
nee. When they mentioned this last particular, I 
they remarked that a purple flush suddenly over- | 
‘yread his countenance, and he was instantly | 
‘zed with a fit, supposed to be apoplexy, 
vhich, in less than half an hour, terminated 
fatally, ! 
A few weeks subsequent to his decease, on | 
‘pening a small box, which Mrs. Wilton ima- | 
~_ contained some papers belonging to her | 
Ne sister-in-law, she found letters addressed to | 
ord Seaford, by a notorious outlaw chief, by | 
ra it appeared that he had himself shared l 
. one and his crimes, and continuing | 
Course after he had taken possession of | 


* Illustrative of the second plate. 


s 1] 
He felt that it was not | dren’s home. 








Original. 
THE BRIDAL PARTY." 
I. 
Come, hasten! let the burning gem’s 
Blaze in the shadows of her hair,— 
Held they the wealth of diadems, 
It all were well expended there. 
Il. 
And bind her arm in golden clasp— 
Oh, clinging bracelet! soon to be 
Forgotten in a thrilling grasp, 
Will leave that arm no longer free. 
Ill. 

The morning sun—how bright his beams 
Fall sparkling o’er the joyous erath— 
Eve night, mayhap, in threatening gleams, 

The sullen tempest leaps to birth. 
IV. 
Thus may not thy fair day o’ercloud— 
But evening steal in calmness on, 
And when with age thy head is bowed, 
Still softly beam thy setting sun. 
v. 
And when thy brow with time is sere, 
And white thy locks with winter’s snow, 
Oh, may his hand be ever near, 
To cheer ye onward as ye go! 
VI. 
Oh, happy voyagers! how bright 
The swelling tide seems rolling naw ! 
How bravely flasheth up the light 
Around thy frail, adventurous prow ! 
Vil. 
God speed ye, trusting ones! May wind 
And wave and sky propitious be, 
To waft your precious freight of love e 
Safe o’er life's dark and trackless sea! 
EPHEMERON, 
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Original. 
THE COVERED DISH; 


OR, JACOB SNY DER’S TEMPTATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘ QUADROON,’ ETC. 


* Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed Jest he fall.” 





How fortunate mankind are to have such. 
‘her nose, seated near him, knitting his winter 


broad-backed progenitors as Adam and Eve, to 
Men. 


“lay all their evils and misfortunes upon! 


are ever complaining, and always love to refer the | 
causes of real or imaginary sorrow to the conduct i 


of others, rather than to their own. 


was old Jacob Snyder, the gardener at Laurel | 


Hill, the princely seat of the opulent Colonel Le 
Never had a man in Jacob's condition of | 


Roy. 


life more cause to be thankful or less reason to. 


grumble at the disbursement of the gifts of 
The situation of Laurel Hill was’ 
most commanding, embracing a wide view of the 
hundred spired city, the majestic bay of New- 


Providence. 


York, 


with its beautiful green or castellated | 
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| smooth, black leather. and set off witn rows of 


_ bright brass nails. 


In the very door stood a large 


square arm-chair, a deep, old fashioned recep. 


tacle, in which Jacob used to love to sit at eye. 


ning with his pipe in his mouth, and gaze forth 
upon his hertal empire, his good wife, a next, 


Such a man} 


Colonel Le Roy, 


tidy lady, with a respectable ruffed cap, a needle. 
case and scissors at her belt, and spectacles oy 


hose ; while on one side of her purred a large 
Maltése tabby cat, and on the other side of him 
reposed his old dog, Growler. Surely, there 
never was a man who had less reason to complain 
of his lot than Jacob Snyder. His 
was one of the kindest and 
most indulgent gentlemen, and Jacob was a 
great favorite with him. He often came into the 


master, 


garden and stood by him as he removed a plant, 


or propped a leaning stalk, and discowrsed with 
him in a free and affable manner about his craft, 


the secrets of vegetable nature, and the other 


islands, and the far blue ocean, dotted with an/| 


ever moving, an ever charming fleet. On 


the | 


| mysteries of horticulture, which it was supposed 
Jacob knew better than himself. 
Jacob had not a hard duty in his garden, tor he 


Moreover, 


summit of the hill, i in the midst of an extensive | | kept under him three assistants, on whom de- 


area of gardens, lawn and grove, stood the taste- 


ful mansion of the proprietor, a spacious manor- | 


house of stone, ornamented with galleries and | 
along | 
its front, adorned with gigantic vases and statues. 


verandahs, with a noble terrace, extending 


I 


volved the heavier portion of the work. Seldom 
it was that Jacob took a spade in his hand, 
| except to dig about a rare and favorite plent. o1 


“remove one to a more congenial soil and situation. 


| His salary was more than enough to support him 


South from the house, extending over many) 
acres, spread his handsome garden, containing | 
| 


every variety of fruit-tree and flower, and pro- 
ducing the most luxurious esculents for the table. 


This garden, with its shaded walks, its beauteous 


patches of lawn, its fountain ef marble in the 
midst, which sent forth living streams to water 
the whole, its spacious beds of vegetables and 


blushing plum trees, was altogether 


paradise in self. But the most 


-and his dame of 
i 


‘under the necessity of denying himself. 


with comfort, and enable him to enjoy many ol 
the luxuries of life; and none of the little indul- 
gencies which his years craved, was he ever 
Colonel 
Le Roy sent him his pipes and tobacco, and once 
a year made him a present of a new waistcoal, 
a new gown. Nothing was 


| wanting to make Jacob Snyder, the gardener 0! 
pastures of rare plants, its teeming vines and. 


feature of the garden was the cottage of the| 


gardener, placed at the south side, so as to, 


command all the converging alleys, and give’ 


Jacob a ready supervision of the whole. 


i) 


stood ona little grass-plot, a fine old elm grew | 


one side of the door, and pots of blooming flowers 


formed walks up to its front. 


Vases of roses and 


rare East Indian plants half hid the gothic | 


windows, and graceful creeping vines trelliced 


the whole! 


portico in front. 
the world. 
piness. 


seen in the hall comfortable settees, covered with ° 


It was one story, white as snow, 
with gothic ends and windows, and a tasteful 
It was the sweetest little cot in 
It seemed to ¢mile with rural hap-! 
In the door, as one peeped in, could be 


a perfect, 
interesting | 


Laurel Hill, happy, but a contented mind! This 
he had not. Yet there was nothing he could 
desire. His wife had, in the course of their forty 
years’ marriage, duly presented him with sos 
‘and daughters; four of whom, three sons and 4 
daughter, were now living ; two of the sons well 
‘to do as industrious mechanics in the city, each 
with a family of pretty children; the other 80? 
assisting him as his head gardener, married to # 
excellent wife, and having a beautiful daughter 
seventeen years of age; while his daughter, 4 
maiden of thirty-six, lived at home as house keepe: 
making a most useful and necessary member of 
his household. al 
his children and his grand-children at home, © 

pass the day, going away as evening set in, and 
such days the two old people felt were biessed: 
and Jacob thanked Ged in his evening pray" for 


Sundays he would have 
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all his mercies! Yet Jacob was not content 
with his lot. 
where in every thing! There was a worm, or 
mildew to mar all around him. Yet he was not 
on ungrateful or peevish man, nor insensible to 
il] his blessings. He knew and felt they were 
blessings, and that he was undeserving of them, 
yet he could not help feeling that his lot would 
have been far happier than it really was, if it had 
not been for Adam’s sin! The truth and secret 
wis, Jacob was a lazy man! He would have 
been glad to sit all day in his old leathern arm- 
chair, his head laid back and smoking his pipe, 
with somebody to wait on him, while he surveyed 
through the clouds of smoke indolently rolling 
aout his head, the delightful prospect of his 
garden. 

It was one fine early autumn evening, the 
month was September, and the day was the Sab- 
bath. Jacob’s children and his grand-children, 
save one, had just parted from him, and he sat 
in his door with his short Dutch pipe in his 
mouth, listening to Jennette Snyder read the 
Bible; while the old lady sat beside him in a 
low, quilted rocking-chair, with a Bible of very 
large print, laid open on her lap, with her finger 
and spectacled vision following the maiden. She 
was a bright-eyed, rosy lass, with a lip of love, 
and,as Jacob used to say, with a cheek like a 
peony ina cluster of lilies. Her hair was con- 


fined by a virgin fillet, passed across her fore- | 


head, and in it was entwined a wreath of fragrant 
and most delicate flowers. Her dress was a simple 
rhite gown, beautifully fitting her full matured 
bust, and the whiteness of her neck was relieved 
va narrow riband of black silk velvet, to which 
pended a small jet cross. A moss rose-bud was 
modestly stuck in her bosom, and a gold ring set 
with an emerald, graced one of her fingers. Her 
lice wore a very sweet expression, made ‘ovelier 
sll by the look of subdued and holy gravity with 
vhich she kept her eyes dropped on the sacred 
page vefore her. She sat in the door-step while 
she read, occasionally lifting her eyelid to glance 
“a bird flying and singing by, or pausing as 
ficob made some comment upon the text. She 
tad began that Sabbath morning to read the 
Bible through to them, and was now, for the 
‘ening prayers, commencing the third chapter 
i Genesis, As she read in a clear, reverent and 
“fly modulated tone, becoming a reader of the 
“ered volume, it was delightful to listen to her. 
And thus she read, while the blush of the crim- 
“ned west as the sun was going down, was 
reflected from the page : 


l. Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast | 


the field which the Lord God had made. And he said 


He always discovered a thorn some- | 
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unto the woman, ‘ Yea, hath God said, “ Ye shall not eat 
of every tree of the garden ?” 

“2. And the woman said unto the serpent, ‘We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden: 

“3. ‘But of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of the garden, God hath said, ‘* Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” 

‘Stop, dear,” interrupted Jacob, reverently 
removing his pipe from his mouth, while he 
spoke; “that seems to be to me, wife, a very 
easy command to obey. God, who was the great 
proprietor of the garden of Eden, had a right to 
make any regulations for Adam, his gardener, to 
follow he chose, just as—you are nut listening, 
Jennette, never mind the robin, let him sing, it’s 
Sunday, and I have noticed the birds always sing 
louder and more merrily on Sunday than they do 
on week-days! But, as I was observing, wife, 
just as if my good master, Colonel Le Roy, 
should say to me, ‘Jacob, I have made you my 
gardener; but there is a particular tree in my 
garden which | do not wish you to pluck any of 
the fruit from, but the fruit from all other trees 
yeu may pick for your own table as well as you 
do for mine.’ Now don’t you suppose I would 
obey my master? Certainly Lwould. But sup- 
pose he had said to me in addition, ‘If you do 
touch the fruit, you shall be dismissed from your 
place ;’ would not this, wife, have been reason 
enough for me to let it alone? I am really sur- 


prized and quite ashamed of Adam.” 


* Don’t speak so of a Bible man, Jacob,” said 
the dame reprovingly. ‘ Perhaps you might ha’ 
been tempted and took the fruit just as he did! 
there’s no knowin’! this is a mortal wicked world, 
and we are all poor weak sinners.” 


“And what made us sinners and the world 
wicked, but Adam's disobedience? I know well 
enough I could resist now, myself, sinner as I 
am, the Lord forgive my sins! while Adam fell 
without any excuse.” 


* Tt was a pity,” ejaculated the old lady, shaking 
her head ; “a mortal pity.” 

“T wish I had been in Adam’s place, I'd not 
have acted as he did, I am well convinced; if it 
hadn't been for him I should have been in my 
master, Colonel Le Roy’s place, and he would 
have been—been—no not in mine—for there 
Nobody would 
have to work ; all mankind would be happy just 
like the birds in the air, that neither dig nor delve, 
but their Heavenly Father feedeth them; or the 
lilies of the field that neither sow nor spin; yet 
are clothed in a manner that Solomon in all his 
glory could not equal. Butcome, Jennette, read 
on, dear!” 


“4. And the serpent said unto the woman, ‘ Ye shall 
not surely die: 


would have been no gardeners! 
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“5. ‘For God doth know, that in the day ye eat || gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree and I di 


thereof, then your eyes shall be opened; and ye shall be | eat.’” 


as gods, knowing good and evil.” |  Hearthat, grand-papa,” said Jennette, looking 

“Ah, me, yes! they did learn what evil was | jn his face and smiling archly, “ how Adam, to 
sure enough, poor creatures,” sighed Dame get the blame off his own shoulders, accuses 
Snyder. ° | poor Eve!” 

“And it was one of your own sex, woman,|) « Yes, child; it would have been more manly 
that was at the bottom of this, after all. Do you | to have taken the blame to himself. But nothing 
suppose if my master should point out a tree— | petter could be expected of him, if he would eat 
say that Sutton pear-tree—and tell me I should | fruit he was told not to touch. And you observe 
not touch it on penalty of forfeiting my place, I) that he not only accuses Eve to shield himself 
would go near it, if I saw that branch that is! Jennette, but he upbraids even God hmse f: jor 
bending with its rich load of fruit ready to break, | he says to him in reply, as if with a sort of 
if you should coax and entreat me to prop it up | | haughty reproof, ‘the woman whom T'hou gavest 
"till you was hoarse, or cried your eyes about it, to be with me,’ as if God was to blame for giving 
and called me names! NotI! I'd see it rot| him the woman! Ah, dear! it is a bad matter 
down first.” jall around. Now go on, Jennette!” 

* Well, Jacob, I on’y hopes you'll never have | «13, And the Lord God said unto the woman, ‘Whe: 
the trial put on ye,” said the old lady, wiping the | is this, that thou hast@one ?’/——” 
rim of her spectacles. | “ Now, what says the woman, Jennette: Listen 

1 shouldn't be afraid to abide it! But God, || Wife,” cried Jacob, with a quiet smile in his eye. 
not man, spoke to Adam, and he had every reason | ~ And the woman said, ‘The serpent beguied 


‘ b i ane” | me, and I did eat.’ ”’ 

© obey a command coming from such a source. | , 

: 4, pone” s ; | « Yes, there she has a hole to creep out of a 
Come, Jenny, dear. 


| well as Adam. But she wan’t half so bad as he. 
“And when the woman saw that the tree was good | 
for food ” ‘he Adam had accused his own wife, and Eve 
“The woman! Ah, good wife, you have | accused a serpent, and the really guilty one of 
ibe 
much to answer for on your side,” said Jacob, | |the three! But go on reading, grand-child! 


complacently. | “14, And the Lord God said unto the serpent, ‘Be- 
, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree |cause thou hast done this, thou art cursed above al 


to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit | Cattle, and above every beast of the field; upon thy belly 


thereof, and did eat; and gave also unto her husband ‘shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 

with her, and he did eat.’ | li ni ‘and I will imssiiiin 
od. nc will put enmity between th 

* Not [—not I—I wouldn't have eaten if J had woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it sal 


been the husband! Oh, poor weak Adam! I | bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his heel.’ 
wish I had been in your shoes,” said Jacob, with | * Yes, yes,” said old Jacob, shaking his head 


animation, puffing long and strong at his pipe. ‘very gravely ; “that has been fulfilled to the 
“Well child !” letter: I never see a snake but I feel all my 
Jennette then read on, ‘till the ninth verse, | wrath and hatred in my bosom rise against him! 
without being interrupted by her grand-father's How true it is they always bite us on the heel, 
commentaries. land we always kill them by smashing their 
“9. And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said | heads. But Adam was a bad gardener of Eden, 


unto him, ‘ Where art thou?’ . - : d 
’ aS \or he would have kept it free from serpents, a0 
“10. And he said, ‘I heard thy voice in the garden, | 4 ald h kept ates P 


and I was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid my- | such varmint. But then when the gardenet 


self.’ P | disobeys his employer, what else can be expected 
11. And he said, ‘ Who told thee that thou wast | of him ! Well, child, let us hear.” 

naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I com- 4 

manded thee that thou shouldst not eat ?’” | Jennette read the next verse, which was replie 


| to only by a heavy assenting sigh from the old 
dame, and she continued, 


“17. And unto Adam he said, ‘ Because thou hast 





| 
| 





“ 





** Now it comes to guilty Adam! How my old 
flesh would ha’ trembled if I had eaten of the | 
Sutton pear-tree, and Colonel Le Roy should | 
, P int h i al e lle ¥ . | hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of 
lave a into the garden and ca - to me sah the tree, of which I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
that terrible way! Poor Adam—but it was his | not eat of it; cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sor" 

" , ar 
own fault, and he who sows the bitter must not | *%#!t thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 


expect to reap the sweet. Proceed,child! Let | _ “Now it falls upon his head! Oh, Adam 


us hear what Adam said ;” and Jacob trimmed | ‘Adam, what a dea! of mischief has come “ 
his pipe, and drew a long and placid puff. | eating one apple!”’ said Jacob, with a groan from 
“12. And the man said, ‘The woman, whom thou ‘the bottom of his heart. 
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«18, ‘Thorns also, and thistles shall it bring forth to | 


thee; and thou shalt eat of the field :’ 
«19, ‘Inthe sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, 


‘till thou return unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou | 


«ken: for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return. 

“Ah, dear, dear! Adam, Adam,” heavily 
sighed the old gardener, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, and knocking the ashes out; ‘ what evil 
hast thou entailed on thy children and descen- 
jantsafterthee. Yes, the very ground is cursed 
for thy sake ! and our very eyes show it to be so! 
Look into the fields when they have lain fallow 
a year, When man ceases to dig and delve in 
them for a spell, and what thorns and thistles 
and rank weeds spring up! Nothing but work, 
hard work, toiling and sweating from morning 
‘till nigh, keeps the earth from being overrun 
with this fearful curse of God upon it for Adam's 
sin! Now, how man has to struggle and hoe 
ad dig his way through this miserable life. 
Let him cease his exertions, and he perishes of 


starvation. His own necessities compel him to 


be the invoiuntary instrument of fulfilling the | 


curse, ‘that by the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread !’ 
come of thy childish indulgence of the fruit of 
one tree, when out of the ground God had ‘made 
0 grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food.’ Pity, pity thou couldst not 
have restrained thy appetite. What a pleasant 
sarden of a world this would have been, if thou 


Oh, Adam, Adam! what evil hath | 


“God 
has blessed you in laying up a store, and we 
‘ought to be thankful.” 
“That is well enough to say, wife. I may 
| not have to work so very hard now, but then I 
‘can't forgive Adam for making me to live a life 
of hard labor and toil and sweat, 'till I was fifty 
jand upward! He’s got forty years good hard 
| work to answer for !”” 
| “You mustn’t talk in that wicked way, of a 
I man of God’s own make, Jacob. Adam was 
wicked, but God did not curse him, but only the 
| ground.” 
| “Well, well, dame, perhaps I’m wrong. Come, 


Jacob,” answered the pious old dame. 


i} 
| 


'Jennette, let us hear what was done to Adam 
after.” 

| 24. So he drove out the man: and he placed at the 
| east of the garden of Eden, cherubims, and a flaming 
| sword, which turned every way, to keep the way of the 
|| tree of life. 

‘* This is the end of the chapter, grandfather,” 
‘said Jennette, looking up into his face, and by 


! the expression of her countenance, asking if she 





j 
| 


| should close the book. 

| “Shut it up, child! It is getting to be 
| twilight,” he said, putting aside his pipe; “ now 
| we have seen the evil of disobedience, and how 
one sin leads to another in this chapter. Seven 
deadly sins were committed one after the other! 
First, Eve sinned by listening to the serpent, and 
doubting God; she sinned a second time in 





hadst! no digging and dikeing, no delving and | 


planting, no grafting and pruning, no hoeing and | 
spading, no watering of plants, and building of | 
lot-houses, hut all the world would have been 
just like Eden before the curse! Oh, Adam, 
Adam,” and he added, turning to his wife, and 
slineing at Jennette, “oh, Eve, Eve!” Thus 
grumbled old Jacob, as he sat in his arm-chair, 
with his pleasant garden before him, the blue 
‘ties above him, the pleasant evening wind lifting 
tis white hair upon his temples, and all nature 
tlm and lovely in its Sabbath repose; for 
“brist's obedience had softened the curse, which 
‘ke earth could not have borne ! 

Jennette, at a nod from her grandfather, read 
on: 


3 Theref 


rnd 





| 
» the Lord God sent him forth from the | 


nen of Eden, to till the ground from whence he was | 
‘aken, : 


“Yes, if it had not been for Adam, wife, only | 
think of that!—if it had not been for Adam, | 
tere would have been no tilling of the ground, | 
~ such a thing as a spade, hoe or rake! 1) 


plucking and eating the apple,—or rather, some 
think it was a nectarine or Sutton pear she ate ; 
she sinned a third time in tempting Adam; the 
fourth sin was committed by Adam in yielding 
to the temptation; the fifth, by his lying, and 
saying he hid himself because he was naked ; 
the sixth by his laying the guilt upon Eve; the 
seventh, by Eve's laying it upon the serpent, 
instead of frankly confessing her disobedience of 
God's command, repenting and asking to be for- 
given! Ah, it was a sad, sad thing. Oh, Adam, 
Adam!” 

Jacob sighed, and slowly shook his white head, 
looking as if he thought, compared with Adam, 
that he was the very pillar of confidence and 
trust. He then rose from his chair, and stand- 
ing up, with his hands folded together reverently, 
‘after the fashion of good old Presbyterians, while 


| Jennette, who was a Methodist, kneeled humble 


by his feet, he offered up the evening prayer. 
The sun was sinking behind the hills in the = 
west; a bird was singing its sweet vesper hymn 
from a hawthorn before the door, a thousand 





‘hold never have been a gardener digging all || varied flowers lifted their tinted lips to drink the 


my life.” 


“But you don’t dig now, unless you choose, 


| falling dew! Nature was full of beauty and of 


praise! The voice of old Jacob rose tremu- 


_ et demain gy 


he re ag 
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lously upon the calm air, we trust an acceptable 
incense to the Father who, dwelling in Heaven, 
regardeth the inhabitants of the earth beneath, 
and noteth even the fal! of a sparrow, and num- 
bereth the grey hairs of age as silently, one by 
one, they fall to the ground, like the sands of the 
glass of Time! He humbly blessed God for all 
his mercies, and thanked Him that He had given 
him integrity and firmness sufficient to enable 
him to withstand all temptations to disobedience 
like that by which weak Adam fell! 

Jacob ended his evening worship, and soon 
afterwards, with his family, retired to a repose 


sweeter and less care-heavy than usually falls to” 


the lot of man. 

* * 7 * - * 

The ensuing Monday morning Jacob was in 
his garden setting out some very valuable bul- 
bous roots which Colonel Le Roy had received 
from the West Indies, and which he was anxious 
to preserve ; he therefore had given them in 
Jacob's charge, with directions that no one 
should attend to them but himself. It was 
about eleven o’ clock, and the sun was warm, 


and Jacob, although he had his coat off, per- | 
spired freely, and during his work, gave utter- / 


ance to many a groan. At length he stopped, 
leaned on his spade, and wiped the sweat off 
from his forehead and face with his red bandanna 
handkerchief. 

* Ah, yes, yes, this all comes of Adam’s sin !” 
he sighed, looking as indignantly virtuous as if 


he could be trusted with a hundred gardens. of | 
* Here | 


Eden, each containing a forbidden tree. 
I am digging the ground with the sweat of my 
brow, according to the curse! Oh, Adam, 
Adam, if I had been in your place, I should 
never have eaten that apple !” 


Colonel Le Roy, who had come into the’ 


garden to see how Jacob was getting on with the 
plants, heard him say this from a walk which was 
separated from the bed in which Jacob was a 
work, by a thickset hedge, and approaching him, 
said smilingly, 

* What is that you say, Jacob, about father 
Adam ?” 

“| was saying, sir,” said Jacob, touching his 
hat brim, and passing his handkerchief across his 
forehead, “I was saying that if it had not been 
for Adam, I should not be digging and delving as 
I have to do now, and have done all my life.” 

* Do you think you would have acted diffe- 
rently, then, Jacob, if you had been in Adam’s 
place ?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied Jacob, with a slight 
look of contempt, as if he had been insulted by 
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some directions as to their nranagement, left him, 
_and returned to his house, his thoughts invelur- 


| that of Colonel Le Roy. 
for him to come to his library. 
jand standing in the door with his old white, 


| with all my family, and would like to have ye" 
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the doubt implied in the question; “J shoyig 
never have touched the forbidden fruit. | have 
no such curiosity te know what I am forbid tp 
know. If I had been Adam, sir, the world would 
have been another sort of a world than it is,” 

“T am glad to hear you express such conj- 
dence in yourself, Jacob,” said Colonel Le Roy 
with a smile; ‘but as you can never have the 
trial, it can never be doubted but what you could 
withstand the temptation.” 

“ Nota bit of a doubt, sir! Nothing but a 
apple! J am sure of myself, sir! Do you think 
if you should place in the hot house, under » 
glass, a rare plant, and forbid me to touch it,] 
would put finger or eye on the glass; not I, not 
I; even if you told me the merest touch of it 
would give me a knowledge of the good and evi 
properties of all plants that grow on the earth! 
Not I, not I.” 

‘* That would be a greater temptation to you, 
Jacob, than Adam’‘s was to him. But as he fell, 
and so brought sorrow and toil upon all of as, 
we must try, by obedienee to God's commani- 
ments, to convert the curse he has entailed upon 






















us into a blessing.” 

With this excellent observation, Colonel Le 
Roy, after a few moment’s watching the mode in 
which Jacob set out the bulbous roots, and giving 









tarily dwelling upon the sabject of his conversi- 
tion with his old gardener. 

* . * * 

A month elapsed after this conversation, av! 

it had quite escaped old Jacob’s mind ; but no! 

One morning he seat 

Jacob appeared. 
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broad-brimmed hat in his hand, awaited respeet- 
fully his commands. Colonel Le Roy gracious 
invited him to be seated, and then said in a cart 
less tone, 

“ Jacob, I am going from home for a few days 
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stay in the house and take eare of it for me. 
this season you have little to attend to i the 
garden, and as you are fond of reading and look- 
ing at landscapes of gardening, you can pas ® 
much time in my library as you choose. And. 
as I wish my servants not to be idle, and thins’ 
to go on just as they do when the family #* . 
home, I shall have the same table set every 











2 . . . . | 
for dinner with courses and dishes just * 

° . . . ou 

I was here myself. It is my wish that ye 

our wile, 





should dine here every day alone with y 
Tag a ° ya 
and my servants are instructed to wait oP ye 
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they do upon me, and to attend to your every 
wish. Recollect this is not to do you any honor, 
but because I wish to keep my servants in their 
regular routine of discipline, as well when I am 
absent as when I am present.” 

« Yes, sir,” answered Jacob, who had listened 
with satisfaction, and yet with no little surprize 
at this request of his master. It seemed, howe- 
ver, 80 plausible to him, that he thought it neces- 
ary only to give his brief assent to it. This 
arrangement, moreover, just suited the indolent 
and ease-loving temper of old Jacob, and as he 
howed and said, ** Yes, sir,’’ visions of luxurious 
laziness floated before his imagination. 

“Very well, Jacob; dinner is now ready, and 
you must go in and dine with me, as I leave 
home after dinner, and I wish you to be a little 
initiated into your new position.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the happy Jacob. 

“During dinner, Jacob’s eyes had several 
times rested upon a small, silver-covered dish 
sanding in the centre of the table. Every other 
lish but this,—and there was a very great.num- 
ver—had been uncovered, and he had been 
helped to a portion of their contents, but he 
woticed that Colonel Le Roy never directed his 
‘ye towards this, nor paid any more attention to 
itthan as if it was not on the table. Jacob con- 
ceived it must contain something very choice, to 
bereserved last, and so went on eating what he 
had before him with great zest, but ever and 
won glancing at this dish. At length every 
thing was removed from the table, the cloth even 
"ken away, yet this dish carefully replaced, still 
twered, by the servants. Jacob thought, as he 
‘rank the wine his master poured out for him, 
that the dish would soon be uncovered, and he 
should be helped to a part of what was in it. 
To his grief and regret, he saw Colonel Le Roy 
out to rise from the table without touching it, 
"hen, thinking he had forgotten it, he ventured 
“speak and modestly remind him of it : 

“Oh, that dish, Jacob ! yes, yes; I am glad 
spoke. It is a custom with me, always to 
‘we on my table, one dish not uncovered, to 
*hetten the appetite, while it defeats curiosity 
so ineuleates a healthy lesson. You will, of 
“urs, find this dish placed or the table every 
“y while Tam gone. It has never been un- 
‘rered by any one, as I have always enough other 
‘shes to gratify the palate without it. You will 
“erefore remember not to uncover it.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Jacob, with confidence. 
Ms other dish on the table you may 

Y partake of; but this I strictly forbid you 





* Yes, sir,’ answered Jacob, wondering in his 
heart what the dish could contain. 

“Very, well, I will now leave you im charge 
"till I return, which will be in a very few days.” 

Thus speaking, Colonel Le Roy took his de- 
parture, leaving the trusty Jacob in command of 
his household. 

The table was arranged for dinner the next 
day in a more sumptuous manner than the pre- 
ceding day, and Jacob sat down to his luxurious 
banquet. ‘The servants were respectful and at- 
tentive, and he ate from this dish a little, and 
from that a little, ’till his soul was filled with 
good things; yet he could not help occasionally 
casting his eye at the eovered dish he was for- 
bidden to touch. So he ate his dinner, and took 
a lordly nap after it in the library. 

The second day the banquet was more sump- 
tuous than the day before, but he had less appe- 
tite ; for, stopping often to look at the covered 
dish, and wonder what was in it, quite, lessened 
his appetite for the other dishes. He left the 
table this day earlier than the day before, and 
couldn't sleep so well after. 

The third day there was still a more luxurious 
feast spread before him; but he could hardly 
touch any thing for dinner, to know what was in 
the deep dish, regularly placed on the table each 
day by the servants, and yet so mysteriously kept 
covered! He ate but little, and left the table 
with a longing glance at the interdicted dish. 
The fourth day he scarcely touched any thing 
the assiduous servants offered to him. He sat 
before the sumptuous feast with a melancholy 
look. He could see nothing but the covered 
dish in the midst of the table. Poor Jacob! he 
had began to be the victim of insatiable curiosity ! 
He pined in spirit, and his bowels waxed faint 
within him! He loathed every thing before 
him! He angrily forbade the solicitous servants 
to lift the covers of any more dishes! ‘ What,” 
felt he in the depth of his soul, ** what are dishes 
to me, which I can cover and uncover, eat or 
not at my pleasure, when I see, every day a dish 
placed before me, the cover of which I am for- 
bidden to lift !”’ 

Thus Jacob loathed the banquet his master 
had provided for him, because he had withheld 
from his use one single dish in the midst of the 
table ! 

The fifth day, Jacob sat at the untouched 
feast with folded hands and an unhappy brow. 
The servants would have uncovered the dishes, 
but he sternly forbade them to do so, and com- 
manded them to quit the room and leave him to 








* Wheover or meddle with.” 
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himself, for he felt ill and wanted nothing. For 
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a long time he sat moody and discontent. At) Adam’s irresistibly forced itself upon his mind, 
length he spoke : he sunk down upon his knees and clasped his 
“What is all this feast to me, so that I am | trembling hands together as well as he could {oy 
forbidden to enjoy but a portion of it? Why is|| their shaking. Colonel Le Roy appeared at the 
that dish placed there to destroy my appetite and | window, and throwing it hastily up entered, 
make me wretched! If I only knew what was || followed by his wife, daughter, and all the ser. 
in it—I should be satisfied—I wouldn’t care to | vants of his household. His eye was not long in 
eat of it! What harm in the world would it be || falling on Jacob. 
just to ascertain !” “ Ah, how is this, worthy Jacob? What hath M 
Jacob’s eye brightened at the thought he had happened? Your dinner untouched, and you Mort 
conceived, and he looked round the room care- kneeling and shaking like an aspen.” and i 
fully. He was alone. He rose up and locked “ [—I—heard you coming, sir,” said Jacob, the fu 
the doors, and once more seated himself at the casting a side glance at the rabbit up in th whisp 
table. . : niche, to be sure he had not been seen, “and — 
. Yes, what harm would it be now for me just |} 5 thought—I thought it might be—might be with t 
to lift the cover half an inch, and peep in! No ilileatn themse 
one can see me - My master would never know “Oh, you did, did you, Jacob,—well you se throug 
it! I will just lift the cover and take a hasty we are not. Ah, I see you have not sunttatile ships, 
Who would ever know it? What harm would {#1 forbade you to meddle with.” che 
? raf Bend = * Mu . 
it do any body? I shall never be happy or ia cok ae gt see Reith for it is 
have any appetite for all these good things I am the spot oo ane ‘yee which | 
py pa os 4 on eta priate ra 04 At this instant, the pet-rabbit, finding it had always 
one look and that’s all!” . — I dare s 
With this resolution to yield to the temptation nothing further to fear from its ew leaped about tl 
before him, Jacob raised himself in his chair, and confidently down upon Colonel Le Roy's show’ satisfact 
with a happy look at the idea of having the mystery } 4¢" and perched there. of beau 
of the dish, which had made him so unhappy, “Ah, what is this!” cried he, in - a rigged 
solved by a mere motion of his hand, he stretched || ¥°®+ * Jacob, have ata told me a lie! ~ brilliane 
his arm across the table, and smartly raised the his rue who had witnessed all that pe A x. H, 
cover ' from the window, approached the table and se myelin 
Instantly, before he could clap it on again, a the cover of the dish. It was empty as he “ in Netes 
snow-white rabbit sprung out of the dish upon|| knew. ‘ You have disobeyed my command, a city be 
the table, and then leaped to the floor, the || S°® sir, and uncovered this dish " complexi 
terrified Jacob after him. Away bounded the|| “Oh, oh, oh! yes, sir. I did” ccied Same pays for 
little animal, now darting here under a chair, | ¥™ging his hands, and hanging his head. , wn foot, 
now there beneath a sofa, putting Jacob, who) “And could you not be satisfied with — outline | 
had clapped the cover quickly on again fright- of the numerous dishes ect before you, vs uights of 
ened at what he had done, almost out of his touching this which I had reserved for pol May Mor 
. . In vain Jacob crushed his hands and |) Which I did aeraee fit to communicate (0 a fect symm; 
knees beneath the chairs and table, rolled over and had strictly forbidden you to meddle 4 Arab’s 
and over on the carpet in his anxiety to capture | 0, to your own house, old man, and when 4 ¥hich no | 
him! The rabbit was too nimble for him, and || Would reflect upon Adam for eating the forbi ” superb, an 
at length by springing into a niche successfully fruit, recall to mind the Covered Dish. she had be 
eluded all his attempts to secure him. Jacob From that day, Jacob Snyder became a hap! fent chep, 
stood looking up at him, out of breath, and| and contented man, and never spoke of Adam’ fuey that 
trembling at the consequences of this untoward || transgression without remembering his own “7 tis icy han 
result of his curiosity. tation and fall. wall adva 
“If I'd only known it was a live rabbit, I would ne Ee a Where the 
have let it alone,” he said, with shame and noglets of 
affright, wiping great drops of perspiration from|| Moprration IN Dispurrs.—When ve * Closer cury 
his forehead. At this moment, he heard the| in a condition to overthrow falsehood eon Naturally, by 
voice of Colonel Le Roy, on the front gallery || we ought not to do it with vehemence, Dor 29 00 is som, 
upon which the long dining-room windows | ingly and with an air of contempt: = roid individual } 
opened. Shaking with fear, and overcome with || open the truth, and with answers full of mi ‘unate head 
shame as the parallel between his own case and | to refute the falsehood.—Hierocles. bundle of n¢ 
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Original. 
LOVE AND WHALING. 


BY MRS. EMMA’ C. EMBURY. 


* Nothing of him,—— 
But doth suffer a sea-change.” 


“She that will not, when she may, 
When she would she shall have nay.” 


Marian, or, as she was usually styled, May 
Morton, was decidedly the beauty of N********, 
and in order that you may know, gentle reader, 
the full value of such commendation, let me just 
whisper in your ear, that the little town of 


Neve**###*, though but a minnow compared | 


with the huge leviathans of cities which stretch 
themselves along our Atlantic shore, was famous 
throughout the Western world for its whale- 
ships, and its beautiful women. By the way, 
there seems to be a singular affinity between 
whale-oil and love-locks, rosy lips and blubber, 
for it is a fact that those portions of our country 
which send forth the most hardy seamen, are 
always noted for their wealth of female loveliness. 
(dare say my friend Doctor ****, would theorize 
about the matter, until he had proved to his own 
satisfaction, that as health is the first requisite 
of beauty, the same climate which nerves the 
rigged frame of man would be likely to add 
nilliancy to the personal charms of the gentler 
sex. However, it required no effort of reasoning 
0 prove that May Morton was the loveliest girl 
iu Ne*******, She did not in the least resemble 
‘city belle, with a waist like a willow wand, a 
complexion whose pallor shows the price she 
pays for the pleasure of exhibiting her mig- 
wa foot, and features, whose early-shapened 
utline betrays the hardships of days and 
tights of pleasure-hunting and beau-fishing. 
May Morton’s form was rounded into the per- 
lect symmetry of health, her foot was arched like 
“1 Arab’s, and her step had an elastic grace 
vhich no art could teach. Her complexion was 
‘uperb, and, as to her hair, one would suppose 
se had been born in Russia, where such magni- 
beent chevelures are common enough to make us 
‘wey that Jack Frost carries crimping-irons in 
ls ieyhands. May’s hair curled naturally, (no 
‘mall advantage, to a dweller by the sea-side, 


j}and luxuriant in quantity, May's hair dropped 
its thick heavy volutes over her neck and brow, 
with a grace and freedom that all the skill of a 
French perruguier would have failed to control or 
improve. The great charm of May’s face was 
its frank, joyous expression. Her features were 
not regularly beautiful, but they were so perfectly 
adapted to each other, and there was so much 
beauty of coloring, such a happy combination of 
light and shade, and through all there beamed 
such heartfelt cheerfulness, that nothing could 
be lovelier. 

May Morton might have been as good as she 
was beautiful. She was cheerful, good-tempered, 
kindly and affectionate; while her mind was of 
that mediocre class, which is, after all, the most 
womanly, and the best adapted to the exigencies 
of life. She was exactly the sort of person 
whom circumstances usually educate, and, who 
according to the standard which Love places 
before them, may be elevated to intellectual 
companionship, or degraded to a mere household 
drudge. But May had one serious fault, or, at 
least, one weakness of character, which produced 
all the evil effects of a positive fault. May 
Morton was a coquette. 

There are certainly two species of coquetry ; 
one is the offspring of egotism and vanity,—the 
other merely the exaggeration of a natural desire 
to please: the first is an engrafted vice,—the 
last only an ill-trained nature: the one is like an 
ugly excrescence on some fair and stately tree,— 
the other is only the overgrowth of a luxuriant 
vine, which expends in putting forth branches 
and tendrils, the strength that should have 
enabled it to bear fruit in its season. And diffe- 
rent as are those varieties of the same error, are the 
feelings with which we are apt to regard them. 
We turn with contempt from the warped and 
deformed stock, while we admire the free grace 
and beauty of the wild vine; and not until the 
summer is over, and the leaves have fallen, do we 
yemember that the fruit has not budded, to repay 
us for the loss of that which charmed the sight. 














iMay Morton was a coquette,—there is no 
disguising the fact,—she was a consummate 
coquette. But her’s was not the engrafted vice. 
Coquetry was in her an in-born, inbred idea. 
She lived but to please, and from the time, 





Where the fogs which relaxed and crisped the 
‘glets of less favored damsels, only gave a 
‘loser curve to her glossy tresses.) It curled 
“turally, but not in the independent style which 
= 's sometimes called to admire, where each 
individual hair sets up for itself, until the unfor- 
‘unate head resembles nothing so much as a 


when, as a rosy-cheeked child, she first learned 
to deny a kiss in order to have it stolen amid a 
game of romps, until the period of her triumphs 
among the sensitive hearts of men, she had been 
a thorough coquette. It was the profound 
remark of one who has sounded many a depth 





of notes of interrogation. Rich in color 


and shallow of the human heart, that “ the most 
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successful coquette is she who for the time, is 
perfectly sincere.” It was a deep truth, for, dis- 
guise itas we may, we cannot give to art the sem- 
blance of simplicity ; perhaps for the same reason 
as would make it difficult for a masquerader to| 
conceal himself under the scanty garb of a Sand- | 
wich Islander; since we can scarcely arrange the 
voluminous folds of falsehood so as to personate 
the naked truth. There is an atmosphere sur- 
rounding artificial people, in which genuine 
feeling cannot exist, and therefore it is that a 
cold, heartless, calculating coquette rarely suc- 
ceeds in producing a deep and permanent impres- 
sion. But the case is very different with the 
class of coquettes au naturel. ‘ They are not 
false but they are fickle,—they are true to the 
object, false only to the subject,—true to their 
desire to please, false only to the person 
pleased :”” and such an one was May Morton. 
She had enjoyed the opportunity of rejecting 
more than half the beaux of N********, and it is 
an undeniable fact, that, whatever be a woman’s 
charms, she never obtains the chance of frequent 
refusals, except by coquetry. Men will not prof- 
fer the noble gifts of heart and hand, unless they 
have been encouraged to believe they will be 
accepted; and although vanity, blind passion, or 








ungovernable impetuosity may lead one or two or] 


three, to risk the chances without waiting to 
calculate the probabilities, yet a woman never 
receives many offers without the compromise of 
her womanly dignity. ‘ He comes too near who 
comes to be denied ;’’"—there is a loss of moral 
purity in this frequent and close contact with 
passionate love; and though virtue may still 
remain, the delicate and instinctive modesty,— 
the blush of the soul,—fades from the character 
for ever. 

May was in the habit of forming sudden and 
violent partialities. A new man, or one, who by 
chance, developed some new trait of character, 
was always a prize to her. She would yield her- 
self up to the humor of the moment, and while 
the whim lasted, nothing could be more fasci- 
nating than her manners towards the victim. 
She knew that she was beautiful, and although 
she had never read the minute instructions which 
a certain sparkling writer frequently offers to 
incipient belles, she yet perfectly understood the 
art of managing her attractions. She had superb 
eyes,—large, soft, liquid, as if a tear lurked under 
the heavy lids, and of that expressive color, which 
is so blended of grey, and hazel, and black, as 
to be perfectly indescribable. Their form and 


setting, too, were as remarkable as their color. 
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| full,—not like the sleepy looking, almond-shaped 
‘eyes so immortalized by Lely; they opened 
widely when she chose to display their splendors, 
/but usually they were half hidden beneath theiy 
'magnificent lids. I never saw such eye-lids,— 
| firmly cut, white as ivory, with a delicate tracery 
‘of blue veins crossing but not darkening their 
|surface, and bordered both on the upper and 
‘under side, (a rare beauty,) by long, black, curved 
| lashes, —they were in themselves as expressive as 
the actual eyebeams of most women. Well;- 
|May would drop these beautiful screens over 
her full eyes, cross her hands demurely on he: 
lap, incline her head a little to the right side, and 
seem to be looking intently at the proud curve of 
her beautiful foot, which was allowed to peep out 
from beneath her dress. In such an attitude she 
was a study fora painter; nothing could be more 
natural or more full of simplicity. But on « 
sudden, when she felt the look of some enthralled 
victim burning upon her brow, she would rise 
with a quiet but quick motion those veiling lids, 
and the start of surprize and delight with which 
the beholder would meet the flash of those 
glorious eyes, amply rewarded her for her 
pretty artifice. Yes; May was a consummate 
coquette. 

Among May’s numerous suitors, were two 
who seemed to distance all other competitor, 
and they were so entirely dissimilar in character, 
that they really formed no inapt personifications 
lof man’s twofold nature. Tom H—, was ® 
admirable specimen of the animal man. Hew 
upwards of six feet high, with a finely developed 
form ; broad-shouldered, deep-chested, straight: 
limbed, strong as a giant, and decidedly hant- 
some. His features were boldly but symmetr 
cally chiselled, his close-curling hair concealed 
the defects of a high but unintellectual brow, bis 
eyes were black and sparkling, his teeth brilliant’ 
white, his lips full and red, and although his 
somewhat protruding mouth, and the massiveness 
which spoiled the lower part of his face, gave“ 
expression which nearly approached to all we 
hate,”’ yet Tom was a remarkably handsome mam. 
| He was, as I have said, a really noble anim! 
while his good nature, and rough courage ¥** 
exactly the qualities we should have expected !" 
such a person. I need hardly add that Tom¥® 
a sailor; for, in a place where every he-creal” 
either was, had been, or expected to be @ whale- 
fisher, it would be folly to suppose that he could 
be any thing else. Indeed, the male populatie 
of N , was made up of owners of whale 
ships, captains of whale-ships, and crews of whale 
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ships; while the young fry all looked forward '° 
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the time when they should occupy one, or per- || Morton. He had heard of her beauty, but his 
haps all of these positions. | studies had kept him so entirely out of society 
There was only one exception to this general || that he had never happened to meet her. He 
rule—one only rebel in this principality of | had heard, too, of her coquetry, but the tale was 
whales, and he was found in the person of May \ like idle gossip, to which his poetic mind never 
Morton’s second favorite. Louis W , was | inclined, and when he first beheld her bright and 
one of a large family, all whom had suffered “a | bewitching loveliness, he was fascinated on the 
sea-change ;”’ for his father had been the most ; instant. May was not ignorant of him also, 
expert of captains, his brothers were all skilful | and, when she saw him, the thought crossed her 
mariners, and his sisters were all married to “fish- | mind that there would be both triumph and 
like’ men. He might have exclaimed in the lan- | pleasure in exciting an interest in the heart of 
muage of his favorite poet, “Oh, flesh, how art) the passionless student. She approached him 
thou fishified !” for all his tribe seemed to have || with a feeling of vague curiosity, which soon 
found “ parmeceti, the sovereigntest thing in the || deepened info interest. There was something in 
world.” They were a burly, rugged, unrefined | the earnestness, the high-mindedness, the un- 
set of people, while Louis was as delicate in per- | worldliness of Louis, which touched the better 
son as a woman. Rather under middle size, | nature of the wayward girl. His delicacy of 
with a slight figure, hands small and white, and | sentiment his clearness of perception, the sense 
long taner fingers, that seemed only fit to handle } of a higher existence, which pervaded his whole 
the pen or the distaff, the first impression which | character, started, astonished and pleased her. 
his appearance produced was that of effemmacy. || As usual, she endeavored to adapt herself to his 
But one glance at his fine countenance was suffi- || taste, but it was with a feeling of timidity most 
cient to change that hasty-formed opinion ; for, || unusual to her. Perhaps this very doubt of her 
without a single feature which could be calied own powers gave unwonted softness to her man- 
handsome, yet the soul which beamed in his } ners, and imparted new interest to her beauty. 
noble face made him almost beautiful. A quiet, Certain it is, that she succeeded in her attempts, 
grave, reflective expression, was his most habitual and Louis was steeped to the very lips in love 
one, but upon any excitement, his dark, deep-set | before he knew that he was even approaching the 
eyes became as lustrous as stars, and a smile of|| mingled stream of sweet and bitter waters. 
ineffable meekness curved his pale lips, while his|| Now came the moment of trial to May's 
mobile brow and the rapid vibrations of his thin || coquetish temper. There was something so new 
and flexible nostrils, gave a vividness to his coun- || and fresh in the character of her lover that her 
tenance, which added great charms to its usual | feelings were deeply interested. She was con- 
*pirituality. Unfortunately for Louis, his posi- | scious that she had enjoyed unwonted pleasure 
tion was ill-adapted to his peculiarities of charac- in listening to the moving accents of eloquent 
tt. Among a set of rugged and hardy men who || utterance from the lips of one to whom the world 
prided themselves on the physical qualities of| of heart and mind was open. She half believed 
“rength and agility, he was not likely to meet’ that her emotions were such as only love can 
rth much appreciation. His love for quiet || awaken, and yet, the spirit of coquetry triumphed. 
“udy, his abstracted habits, his shy and reserved || She could not resist the temptation of trying her 
manners, made him rather an object of half-|| power; she could not forego the opportunity of 
‘ontemptuous pity, among the sturdy spirits by || triumphing over her intellectual lover as she had 
vhom he was surrounded. His father lamented | often done over less unworldly suitors. There 
his degeneracy, while his brothers despised it, and || was another weakness, too, at work. She was a 
be was obliged to struggle with all sorts of difficul- || little ashamed of the personnel of her gifted ad- 
‘8, before he could obtain the privilege of de- || mirer. She wished again and again that Louis 
“ting himself to intellectual pursuits. Alone || possessed the figure of Tom H , or that Tom 
td almost unaided, he had slowly and laboriously || could only talk like Louis. In the midst of a 
fited himself for college, and at an age when| gay party, Tom was decidedly favored, for he 
“est men are thinking of quitting academic || was the most eligible beau, when she was dis- 
“clusion, Louis was just prepared to enter) posed to display herself to advantage ; but in the 
pon it. moonlight walk or the quiet (éle-a-téte, she infi- 
Louis had at length overcome all obstacles by jj nitely preferred her poetic lover. Tom minis- 
ae and perseverance, and looked forward to tered to her vanity, but Louis to her better 
en Ay at the ensuing term, when acci- nature, and she played off one against the other 
ught him into close contact with May "in a way which was calculated to give pain to 
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both. Again and again did Louis leave her) time, I may come home just in time to attend 
with a saddened spirit ; again and again did Tom) your wedding with some land-lubber—no—t¢|; 
swear he would not be put off and on, like a half- me now whether you care any thing about me.” 
worn glove. But the next time she met Louis ‘I will give you my solemn promise, Tom, 
her soft, sweet murmurs and gentle voice would | to remain unmarried, nay, even unengaged unti] 
sink into his heart and he was as madly in love | you return, and then I will answer your anes- 


; ' 2 
as ever; while she had only to give Tom a kind) tion: will that suit you ?” 


look, or lay her little hand on his sturdy arm, to | Tom was by no means pleased with these 
bring him again at her feet. ‘terms, but as he could make no better ones with 
But May was not now playing false, she was | the wilful girl, and as her blandishments at last 
only undecided. Her pride was at variance with | succeeded in reconciling him to her whim, he 
her good feelings. Had she seen Louis in his || was forced to content himself with the hope held 
proper sphere, admired and appreciated by intel- ‘out to him in the future. Could he have looked 
lectual people, she could not have hesitated an | into May’s heart, or threaded the labyrinths of 
instant, but amid the stalwart and sturdy sailors, her scheming brain, he would not have been quite 
who surrounded him in N , he certainly || so resigned to her will. 
appeared deficient in manliness and courage. Three days before the sailing of the good ship 
Her prejudices of habit and education, led her to || Ann, (of whose hardy crew, Tom H—— ws 
admit his rival’s claims to admiration, while her rather a favorable specimen,) it was understooi 
higher principles which occasionally broke forth | that Louis W had obtained a berth in her. 
in brief and sudden gleams enabled her to see | Nothing could exceed the surprize which this 
clearly that there were better things than animal | strange resolution occasioned. But the young 
courage and physical beauty. Still, she could | student listened quietly to the wondering rematis 
not bear to own a preference to the man, who, | of his neighbors, parried their coarse jests about 
she well knew, was an object of ridicule to half| his slender frame, and delicate habits, and dil 














the rough youths in N Besides, there | 
was a poignancy in the present contest between | 
the two rivals which peculiarly suited her wilful | 
and wayward fancy. 

“T'll tell you what it is, May Morton,” said 
Tom H , one day, “* I won’t stand this much | 
longer. By the powers, I'd rather spend my 
life in chasing Mocha Dick, the old white whale 
who has balked every fellow that has pulled oar 
after him for the last ten years, and shakes off 
harpoons as if they were pin-hooks, than play off 
and on in this way with a girl that don’t know 
her own mind. Why can’t you say at once 
whether you like me or not?” 

**You never asked me, Tom,” was the demure 
reply. 

* Pshaw! you know very well you never give 
me a chance; you always dodge the question. 
‘Tell me now, in plain words; will you take Tom 
H ‘for better for worse?’ You can’t find 
one to love you better, and you may fare worse in 
looking farther.” 

“You are going to sea next week, Tom, are 
you not?” 

“ Yes, and that’s just why I want to know 
what you mean to do.” 

“Suppose I promise to give you an answer 
when you come home, Tom ?” 

“By the Lord, that beats all: no, no, May, 
that won't do: after tossing about on the ocean 
for two or three years, and thinking of you all the 


| 
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gently went on with the arrangements necessary 
for his voyage. Nobody could imagine what 
had induced him to abandon his long-chenshed 
hopes of literary advancement, for the hardships 
of the sea. There was one person, however, 
who could have solved their doubts. Ma 
Morton could have told why Louis had donved 
the garb of an “ old salt,” instead of the Fresh- 
man’s robe. She knew how she had listened 
his tales of knightly valor and love in olden time; 
—how she had avowed her belief in the existence 
of modern chivalry ;—how she had breathed « 
half-sorrowful wish that she might yet meet wit! 
such devoted faith ;—how she had hinted at ber 
romantic dream that she should yet find one wb 
would sacrifice his dearest hopes and per lit 
and limb in the fulfilment of some desper 
vow, for her sake ;—how she had dwelt on her 
reverence for manly courage ;—how she hae 
depicted in glowing colors the dangers of those 
who “ go down to the sea in ships,” and do battle 
with the monsters of the deep ;—how enthus* 
tically she had extolled the daring boldness © 
Tom H ; in short, how she played upo? the 
love, the pride, the ambition, the jealousy ot 
Louis; until, in the wild fervor of passio® 
had flung himself at her feet and vowed to do her 
bidding, even if his life were the sacrifice. Thea 
it was that she told him, as frankly as her 
ward nature would allow, of all her doubts a 
all her yearnings ;—then it was that Louis le 
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to believe himself beloved, although the pride of ||} unconscious and regardless of the moral infi- 
woman’s heart was still unsatisfied in the lover. delity of which she was guilty. 

The consequence of all this was exactly what|} It would require a more nervous hand than 
May desired. Louis resolved to show that the | mine to describe the perils and adventures of a 
powerful will of a strong mind can do as much as) whaling voyage. From the time that Louis set 
mere animal courage could effect ; and with the | foot on the deck of the ship which was to be his 
same heroic self-devotion as might have led a) home for two long years, he was a different 
knight to the battle-field for his ladye-love, did) being. Never had he pondered a truth in phi- 
he assume the garb of a mariner, and devote | losophy with more earnestness than he now 
himself to an enterprize as distasteful as it was || studied the minute details of sailor-life. He 





dangerous. 


applied himself to his new and harsh duties with 


May Morton had played a strange game, but) a resoluteness of purpose which is ever ennobling 


it was perfectly consistent with her character. | and invigorating to the soul. 
She loved Louis as well as she was capable of} will was brought to bear upon the daily duties of 


loving any one ; she admired his talents, although external life, and, as if by magic, the abstracted 
she could, by no means, fully appreciate them ; | student was transformed into the active and effi- 


she was proud of having inspired affection in| cient mariner. 


The energy of a mind which 


weh a heart; she liked his poetic wooing ; but } never slumbered, was transformed into the feeble 
she had been so long accustomed to associate | body, and nobly did the youth evince the superiori- 
her idea of manliness with merely physical quali- | ty of mental and moral force over physical defects. 


ties, that she could not understand the superi- 
ority of moral courage. She fancied that by 
wousing him from his dreamy, student-life, and 
afording him more practical views of existence, 
she should do him a service. She inly resolved 


| o.° . 
| In the dangerous but exciting pursuit of the 


| whale, Louis was ever foremost, and Jourteen of 
these huge monsters of the deep, harpooned by 
his single hand, attested his daring and his skill. 
Fortune seemed to throw in his way opportuni- 


that if he were found equal to the exigencies of || ties for indicating his manliness of character. 


his new position, she would reward him with her 
heart and hand, while her insincere pledge to 
Tom H——— was intended to conciliate him, so 
that Louis might find a friend, or, if need were, 
aguardian amid the unaccustomed perils of the 
va She had too often ‘kept the word of 
promise to the ear, and broke it to the hope,’ to 
tare mach about her double dealing with the 
honest sailor. All succeeded as she wished; 
vith a heart as full of pride as sorrow, she bade 
idieu to her lovers, and witnessed with bright 
though tearful eyes, the departure of the white- 
vuged ship, which bore away two true and 
faithful hearts. 

But how did May pass the long and weary 
nonths of absence? how did she occupy the time 
*hile her lover was tossing on the wild waves, 
al facing the hardships of the sea? by what 
gentle and tender penance of the heart did she 
"pay his self-sacrifice and devotion? The 
jestion would scarce be asked by one who had 
tad the nature of a coquette. With such a 
"oman, love is not the religion of the heart,— 
the tried and trusted faith of the affections,— 
the undoubted creed by whose doctrines her 
Yhole life is to be regulated. May’s look into 
the future, did not prevent her enjoyment of the 
Present, and feeling that her destiny was in a 
manner fixed, she gave herself up to the plea- 


During nearly the whole voyage, Tom H ’ 
who had, on all former occasions, been noted 
for his rash bravery, was disabled by slight acci- 
'dents, which impaired his usefulness, without 
| endangering his safety; while Louis, notwith- 
_standing his apparent feebleness of frame, was 
_able to distinguish himself in every encounter. 
Louis had won for himself an enviable repu- 
tation among the hardy seamen who were now 
his companions and rivals, when a sudden stop 
was put to his success. While engaged in the 
pursuit of a whale of the largest size, the animal, 
infuriated by his wounds, turned like a stag at 
bay, and heading the boat, (to use a technical 
phrase,) drove it before him with frightful 
velocity, then, suddenly, while the sea was 
lashed into a whirlpool. of foam by the fierce 
blows of his enormous tail, he expanded his 
huge mouth, and seized the frail bark in his iron 
jaws. Fortunately for the little crew, it was the 
creature’s last spasmodic struggle for life. The 
/boat was ground to fragments by his fearful 
_death-grip, but, at the same instant, the menster 
plunged headlong into the abyss of waters, and, 
again rising to the surface, floated a lifeless car- 
/cass on the ensanguined waves. The boats, 
which are always kept in readiness for such acci- 
dents, rescued the sailors from their imminent 














‘wes and triumphs of the passing moment, 


| peril, but it was to the strength and perseverance 


of Tom H 





that Louis owed his safety. 
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When lifted into the boat, he was found to be 
senseless, and bleeding from several deep wounds | 
in the neck and shoulder. In seizing the boat, | 
the jaws of the whale had partially closed upon | 
the writhing body of the young sailor. Fear- | 
fully close had been the contact, for a slight | 
gash on the cheek, showed the first touch of 
that adamantine grasp, while deep and dangerous | 
wounds on the right arm and breast, bore witness 
how narrowly he had escaped a frightful death. 

“By the Lord! but this comes pretty nigh 
making a Jonah of one’s self!” was the excla- 
mation of the merry Tom H , as he bore his | 
friend and rival to the distant ship. But Louis | 
was insensible alike to jesting or sympathy. | 
The severity of his injuries, and the ill effects of 
the half-drowning which he had suffered, were 
not to be easily removed. Weeks elapsed ere 
he was considered convalescent, and even then 
he was unable to do seaman’s duty during the 
remainder of the voyage. 

Weak, sick, and only half attended, (for in 
the busy world of a whaleship, there is little time 
for the ministry of kindly cares,) Louis was 
thrown entirely upon himself and compelled, in 
despite of his resolve, to indulge his introversive 
habits of thought. As he lay amid the distract- 
ing sounds and noisome swells of his floating | 
prison, visions of the green earth, with its wealth 
of beauty, and perfume and music, came before 
his dreamy senses, until, like the maddened 
tenant of a slave-ship, he could have flung him- 
self upon the waste of waters, with delirious 
longing to be borne by its wild surges to some 
peaceful shore. In the vague dreams of fever, 
came those half-formed schemes which had so 
charmed his youth ;—the lofty visions of awaken- 
ing intellect ;—the noble purposes of develop- 
ing usefulness;—the angel-winged fancies of 
poetic inspiration;—the beautiful creations of 
mental power ;—the rainbow-tinted hopes of 
future renown ; and while their unreal splendors 
gave a momentary brightness to his dreary exis- 
tence, their transitory gleams but added deeper 
darkness to the reality in which he felt himself 





enchained. 

And how then did the image of his loved and 
lovely one appear? Did May Morton stand 
before him in the vagueness of his dreams, pale 
and beautiful with womanly tenderness? Did 
he look forward with the impatient yearning of 
hope deferred, to the moment when he should 
claim from her hand the reward of his chivalric 
devotion? or did the hours of stern reflection 


‘ings. 





bring back the resolves of his higher and nobler 
nature ? 











——, 
ee 


“ There is a glory of the sun, another of the 
moon, and another of the stars,” thought Louis: 
‘and even thus has God allotted unto every one 
on earth his duty and his station. I have de. 
spised the voice of the oracle within my own 
soul; mine eyes have been gifted with power to 
behold the glories of inner life, but I have tumed 
\from its pure delights to the sordid pursuits of 
outward existence. Instead of turning to account 
the talent with which I was entrusted, I have 
flung it away like a worthless thing, and sought 
to win another in its stead. What account can 
I give of my stewardship? I have despised the 
noble gifts of mind, and have prized at higher 
value the thews and sinews of animal life: verily 
I have my reward.” 

A few months later saw the good ship An 
cast anchor before the town of N , and there 
was genuine feeling hid beneath the anxious 
manner and flushed cheek of May Morton when 
she heard the tidings. None but those who 
have witnessed the return of husbands, brothers, 
friends, of whom for months, it may be, years, 
the winds have brought no tidings, can imagine 
the excitement which attends the return of a 
whaleship to its port of clearance. With min- 
gled pride and tenderness May awaited the visil 
of her two suitors. Rumors of the prowess oi 
Louis soon reached her ears, for such news flies 
rapidly in a place where community of interes 
makes community of feeling ; and she knew that 
in the little world of N , Louis was now 4 
hero. She thought of his gentle wooing, of lis 
impassioned tenderness, of his deep, fervent love: 
and the softness of remorseful affection crept 
over her heart, as she remembered the feariil 
risks at which he had sought to purchase ber 
regard. An impatient restléssness to ~reet him 
now took full possession of her, and it needed al 
her woman’s tact to conceal her unquiet feel 


A letter was handed her. She read:- 


“IT have done your bidding, beautiful May ;—I have been § 
wanderer on the seas, and have given battle to its mogeters 
and I have won ‘deep and honorable scars in the aganeey 
have perilled life to fulfil my vow, for even the spear ma\ - 
before the scale-armor of the Leviathan. And 00*, on 
May, as a reward for my faith and knightly trust, let m¢/ 
you to listen to a tale of olden times, — 

“There was once a bold, brave knight, and he dearly a 
a lady fair and beautiful, it may be, as yourself, lov eliest Ma ki 
ay, fair, and it may be, as wayward and distrustful. She ” 
fain try the courage of this trusty knight ; and how pan 
she compassed this end? There was a show of wild _— 
in the amphitheatre—a fierce conflict between the - 
denizens of the forest ; and nobles and dames, the flow he 
chivalry, and the bloom of beauty were seated to one 
array of brutal strength. A lion, untamable and crue’ — 
from his native wilds, was traversing the arena, lashing ~ 
tail in fury as he awaited his antagonists, who growl wt 
potent rage from their grated barriers. At this ye 
not despise the legend, gentle May ; you were wor od led? 
my tales of chivalry,—at this moment, the fair and pro ‘ia 
flung into the arena her pearl-embroidered glove, it beck. 
who loved her best among the assembled crowd, to ¥'® : 
as he would deserve ber favor. There were those be 
had worn her colors in the field, and who had bouud 
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THE ROMANCE OF 


around their gallant hearts, but all now looked aghast at the 


CAROLINA. 29 


Original. 


certain death to which the calm and lovely Jadye doomed them. 


Then arose her own true knight,—he who had loved her so long , 
and well,—winding his cloak around his left arm, while his ! 


THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. 


right hand grasped his trusty sword, he descended iuto the | 


arena. The fixed gaze of his fearless eye awed the savage 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YEMASSE,”’ ** THE KINSMEN,” ETC. 


peast as it prepared to spring upon its victim. Ile walked 
calmly to the spot where lay the silken glove. bending on his 


nee in all fealty, he lifted it from the earth, pressed it courte- | 


THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA. 


ously to his lips, and then raising it on the point of his sword, 


jgid itat his ladyve’s feet, as she sat bending in breathless eager- 
ss over the tapestried balcony. He left the arena with a 


stately step, unharmed, and amid the plaudits of the multitude 


put he looked upon that lady’s face no more. He had proved 
himself worthy of her love; but the prize had lost its value. 


Do you read my tale aright, dear May ?” 
* * * * ~ 


Years have passed away since these things 


Louis W 





happened. 


tor of a people who love him as their spiritual 
father; his lovely and gentle wife, a woman 
chosen by his better and holier nature, is as 
sood as she is beautiful, while but for the scars 
which still remain on his body, (those of his 
heart have long been healed,) the tale of perils 


past would be to him but as a dream. 


now enjoying the peace which the world cannot 


rive. 


May Morton has long been the wife of the 
good-natured but coarse-minded Tom H—, 
ind her appearance as a fat, comfortable-look- 
ing, somewhat florid-faced matron, does credit 


0 her husband’s kindness. 
young giants who call her mother, engross all 
‘er cares, and the bewitching coquette of early 


j ss . . . p 
‘Ws Is entirely lost in the busy, bustling house- 
hold drudge of middle life. 


Original. 
THE ROSE AND THE TOMB.* 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


Tuov that dwell’st within my shadow,— 
To the rose thus said the tomb,— 
Love's flower! that here in freshness 
Bloom’st alone, amid the gloom— 
Thoa that clingest to the sepulchte, 
Like a fadeless memory ; 
What dost thou with the early tetirs 
That the morning sheds on thee ? 
And the rose, low breathing, answered, 
I distill a perfume here; 
And I give its honied fragrance forth 
To the solemn atmosphere. 
And thou, dark tomb! discover 
What dost thou, amid thy walls, 
With the pale and silent guests that throng 
Thine ever open halls ? 
And the tomb said, of the beautiful 
That to mine abode are given; 
For each pulseless form I yield, oh! rose! 
An angel soul to Heaven. 


From the French of Victor Hugo. 
4 


is now the poet-pas- 


A career | 
of honor and usefulness has been his, and he is 


Some half dozen | 


We have a very correct, but somewhat spirit- 
; less history of the Huguenots, in Europe, from 
the pen of Mr. Browning ; but a history of the 
Huguenots, in America, is yet to be written. 
Few subjects might be made more interesting. 
| Whether as regards the singular and eventful 
circumstances which marked their fortunes in 
the new world, or the great names which they 
rave given to our history, they certainly deserve, 
and will, hereafter, doubtless receive the atten- 
tion of the historian. Their settlements in Caro- 
lina, as well after as before the coming of the 
English, are- marked equally by the sad vicissi- 
tudes which they were made to suffer, and the 
religious firmness of their endurance. It is not 
so generally known that their colonies on the 
continent of the new world are almost coeval 
with those of the Spaniards. These colonies 
were suggested by the active genius, and at 
length commenced by the persevering energies 
of Gaspard de Coligni, Admiral of France, and 
one of the great leaders, with the yet more cele- 
brated Condé, of the Protestant party in that 
country. Coligni, with that sagacity which dis- 
tinguished him very far above his more renowned 
| associate, very soon discovered, after the eleva- 
tion of Charles VI. to the throne of France, that 
| the future security of the Huguenots was at an 
end in that country. The phrenzied hostility of 
‘the King, and the colder but more malignant 
_ hate of the Queen-mother, were conspicuous to 
his eves, in spite of the hollow compromises and 
deceptive truces, with which the Protestant 
leaders too frequently suffered themselves to be 
drawn ; and, availing himself of the interval from 
“open war, occasioned by the treaty of Longju- 
|meau,—that treaty, ludicrously styled by the 
Huguenots, la paix briteuse et malassise, in allu- 
sion to the lameness of one of the plenipotentia- 
ries, (Buin,) and the seignorial denomination of 
the other, (Henry de Mesmes, Lord of Malas- 
sisse)—he addressed himself to the task of esta- 
| blishing colonies of Protestants in America, in 
jwhich, should circumstances require it, their 
brethren in France might, at any future time, 
| find refuge. Charles was readily persuaded to 
a measure which promised to relieve him of sub- 


jects who were equally dangerous and hateful, 
jand an expedition was fitted out for Brazil in 
11553, which failed. 


Coligni was not discour- 
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aged. Florida, claimed equally by Spain, France 
and England, lay derelict; and, on the eigh- 
teenth day of February, 1562, he despatched 
John Ribault, with two vessels, well-manned and 
provided, in quest of places fit for settlements in 
that region. 
this event, gives a somewhat different coloring to 
the objects, as well of Coligni, as of the monarch. 
He writes,—“ my Lord Admiral of Cirastellon, 
(Coligni,) a nobleman more desirous of the pub- 
lique than of his private benefits, understanding 
the pleasure of the King, bis Prince, which was 
to discover new and strange countries, caused 
vessels fit for this purpose to be made ready with 
all diligence, and men to be levied meet for such 
an enterprize.” This is merely courtly lan- 
guage. There is no doubt among historians, 
not only that the settlements originated with 
Coligni himself, but that they were devised for 
the object mentioned ; and he simply made use 
of a pretext, which seemed plausible enough in 
that age of new discoveries in strange lands, the 
more readily to persuade the King to a measure 
upon which, otherwise, he would never have 
embarked. gut it does not need, in carrying 
out our purpose, that we should linger upon this 
question. Let us follow the adventurous navi- 
gators while they prosecute their voyage to the 
west. We pass over the minor discoveries made 
by Ribault,—how they entered rivers, to which 
they gave French names, set up pillars marked 
with the arms of France, and exercised all those 
ceremonies and formalities, by which, in those 
days, the discoverer in heathen lands, asserted 
for his sovereign the rights which his discovery 
was supposed to confer. The narrative of this 
progress is interesting from its very simplicity, 
and, but that ours is not a history, we should be 
pleased, here and there, to gleam from its black- 
letter pages, the pleasant anecdote of picturesque 
detail. At length, however, carrying out the 
real object of the Huguenot leader, they choose 
a site, suitable, as they imagine, for an infant 
settlement, and at the mouth of a mighty river, 
large enough to float “the arguzies of Venice,” 
to which they gave the name of Port Royale,— 
they cast anchor. On a fertile island in this 
river—the exact spot being, at this day, a sub- 
ject of doubt and controversy, a fort is built, “ in 
length but sixteene fathome, and thirteene in 
breadth, with flankes according to the propor- 
tion thereof.” Twenty-six were caused to re- 
main in this’ fort, under the command of one 
Captain Albert, and, provided with the necessary 
stores, as well of defence as of necessity, the 


little colony, thus set down in the wilderness of 


Landonniere, in his narrative of 
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the red man, is abandoned for the time to jts 




















































doubtful fortunes. . 
It will be our purpese to pursue their fortunes, ? 
and pluck, if possible, from the unwritten histoyy, 7 
the detailed events of their melancholy fate, S d - 
enough will it have been, even if no positive ey jm 
shall befall them,—that severance from their | 
comrades,—that separation from the old homes a 
of their fathers in la belle France,—that lonely a 
abode on the verge of ** ocean’s grey and melan- mi 
choly waste,” oa the one hand, and the dense, , . 
dark, repelling forests of Apalachy on the other, we 
—doubtful of all they see,—apprehensive of every ‘aii 
sound that reaches them from the wilderness, diffi 
and filled with no better hope than that which obs 
springs up in the human bosom, when ass aint 
that all hope is cut offj—the hope which is hee 
brought by necessity and despair. Cheerfulls other 
enough, under these circumstances, did this a 
little colony, under their new commander, enter ie 
upon their lonely duties. Ribault, before leaving ryme 
them, made them a speech full of encourage- a deg 
ment and exhortation. He insisted very much nicle { 
on the importance of the trust confided to their mon k 
hands,—on the honor and profit to themselves Indian 
the event of the enterprize turning out succes but th 
ful, and, drawing his illustrations from Greeh, while 
Roman and Turkish history, he showed them tragica 
how they might each come to the highest social materia 
destination, only by doing their duties honest dn 
and with valiant hearts. To Captain Albert br Gl 
addressed a special charge, exhorting him \ One 
wisdom and moderation in his government,—# the little 
exhortation, which, we regret to say, seems " of the | 
have fallen upon unheeding senses. The simp! the lowe 
sentence which records the leave-taking, is touch educatio 


ing from its very simplicity. “ Having ended his the high 


exhortation, we tooke our leaves of each of thet and nobh 
and sayled toward our shippes, calling the fort? eraceful, 
by the name of Charles, and the river by ti ren amc 
name Chenonceau. Wee hoysed our sty “” much 
about ten of the clocke in the morning: # 'ellow of 


wee were ready to depart, Captain Ribault con id merry 


manded to shoote off our ordinance, to gi "hose wh, 
farewell unto our Frenchmen, which failed 0° 


to do the like on their part. This being dov' 


On the pas 
Neg of th 
wee sayled toward the north.” ttunate j 
The colonists, thus left by their country 


men, proceeded diligently to make themselves 
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secure as possible in their new abodes. 
strengthened and completed their fortificatio™ 


neighborhood, and, in the loneliness 
_ . . . o I 
position, and their desire to increase the Ne foura 
‘ : ; ip pre- Indian. 
edge of the strange country in which their p* ans, 
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natives, even though they should make their 


appearance in the guise of enemies. A fortu- 
nate chance enabled them to persuade an Indian 
hunter, upon whom they came suddenly in the 
woods, to visit them in the fort, where he was 
well treated, dressed in a shirt, and presented 
with sundry trifles. ‘These won his heart, and 
through his means an intimacy was effected with 
several of the neighboring chiefs. Visits were 
interchanged and gifts;—the simple savages 
brought their stores of maize and beans to the 
strangers, and a friendship was struck up in a 
very short time between the parties. It is not 
dificult to win the affections of an inferior people, 
where the superior is kind, and regards the igno- 
The French 
have been more generally successful than any 


rance of the other with indulgence. 
other nation, in gaining the affections of the 
savage, and Captain Albert’s policy did not vary 
from that which usually distinguished his coun- 
irymen. Their intimacy at length grew to such 
adegree, that, in the language of the old Chro- 
nicle from which we draw, “ all thinge were com- 
mon between them; in such sort, that the good 
ludian King, Andusta, did nothing of importance 
but that he called our men thereunto.” Jt was 
while such was the condition of things, that the 
(ngical events took place which furnish the 
materials for the following tradition. 


GUERNACHE, THE 


(me of the handsomest and finest fellows of 


DRUMMER. 


the little colony of Frenchmen, was a drummer 
the band, named Guernache. Sprung from 
the lowest origin, Guernache, but for his want of 
tducation, might have been deemed born among 
the highest circles of the court. 
id noble figure, and of 


Hie was of tall 
carriage so elegant and 
treeful, that he was an object of admiration, 
“en among Frenchmen, who generally possess 
“much elegance and grace. Jesides, he was a 
low of the happiest humor, all good nature 
ud merriment, whose eve spoke in gaiety, and 
‘tose whole soul was ever on the alert to seize 
"the passing pleasure, and force it to the pur- 
“ses of those around him. Never was fellow so 
tunate in finding occasions of merriment, and 
“PY was the Frenchman who cou!d procure 
his labor. The 


“* Was sped, the toil was unfelt in which he 
‘lared : 


hernae we » 
mache as a companion 


he had no enemy, and he might readily 


| Cc 

ect his companions where he pleased. His 
ICCESS Ww: 
He four 


48 hot confined to his own countrymen. 
ina equal favor in the sight of the graver 
od . 

"08. He was a fellow of great agility,—had 


belo 
‘ged in France and Italy, to a company of 
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strolling players, and his skill on tight and slack 
rope, if we are to credit old stories, would have 


put to the blush the far inferior performances of 


Herr Cline and the Ravels in modern times. It 
was through his means, and partly by his inge- 
nuity, that the Indian was first brought to the 
fort, through whose agency the intimacy was 
eflected with his people; and during this inti- 
macy, Ginuernache proved, various ways, one 
of the principal means of confirming the favora- 
ble impressions which the Indian had received 
Nothing, 


indeed, could be done without Guernache, and, 


on his first visit to the Frenchmen. 
at length, the simple savages, ignorant of the 
social position which the drummer held among 
his own people, would send to invite him to their 
feasts, without considering the claims of any 
body else. Guernache had only to carry his 
violin with him,—for he was an excellent musi- 
cian,—to secure the highest degree of favor; 
and it was not long before he had such another 
class for dancing on the banks of the Edisto,— 
of such uncouth forms and figures,—as would 
have startled, with never-lessening wonder, the 
courtly nymphs of the Seine and the Loire. 
King Andusta, though of advanced years, was yet 
emulous of the Parisian movement, and man 
and maid, the agile and the awkward, were all 

be seen, promiscuous figure, and strange 
contortion, under the palms and oaks of Grande 
Riviere, whenever it was permitted to Guernache 
to make his appearance among them. 

At first, this permission was readily granted by 
Captain Albert. His policy, being to secure the 
favor of the Indians, it was deemed fortunate that 
so excellent an agent as Guernache should be 
found among them. But Albert was a very small 
person, of a mean nature, though the cadet of a 
noble house. It was, indeed, because of this 
distinction, that the command had been con- 
ferred upon him. Effeminate in his habit, low 
and mean of person, he was not only querulous 
and tyrannical in his nature, but he was deficient 
in resources. His mind was narrow and full of 
prejudices, and he very much insisted, as small 
persons are apt to do, on the nicest observance 
of social etiquette. He soon became jealous of 
the degree of favor which Guernache had found 
among the savages, and though a sense of policy 
still prompted him to suffer his visits to the 
Indians, either on his own er their application, 
he yet lessened the frequency of these permits, 
or accorded them ungraciously. 

't so happened that Guernache’s popularity 
among the savages, male and female, had ena- 


bled him to effect a conquest over the affections 
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of one of the latter ; and, after the informal fash- , at the landing, and gave him a hearty welcome: 
ion of the country, the drummer had made the 
girl his wife. She was a beautiful creature, | wigwam, upon which the French were seated. 
scarcely more than sixteen, tall and slender, and and attended with a deference and bounty no: 
so naturally graceful and agile, that it needed } unbecoming royalty. There they slept that 
but little of his instructions to make her aj night, and the next day preparations for thy 
dancer whose movements would not have mis-| great festival were began. It would be difficu) 
beseemed the most courtly theatres in La Belle! to say to what end were the ceremonies of thy 
France. Monaletta,—for that was her name,—|! Indians. As we have no explanation of thei 
was an apt pupil because she was a loving one, | fables, so we fail to perceive the motive of many 
and she heartily responded to that sentiment of! of their fantastic proceedings. The difficulty 
wonder, common among the savages, who could | which is ours, was not less that of Albert and his 


mats were spread upon the floor of the yoys) 


not contain their surprize, that the Frenchmen) Frenchmen, who were compelled to behold them 
should place themselves under the command of | with a curiosity which did not appear likely to) 
a man, so mean of person as Albert, when they soon satisfied. The place where the feast was 
had among them so noble a figure as that of) to be kept, “was a great circuit of ground wit! 
Guernache. But, in taking this girl to wife, | open prospect and round in figure.” Here they 
Guernache kept his secret. Whether he was beheld “many women round about, whiel 
apprehensive of the ridicule of his comrades, or| labored by all means to make the place clea 
feared the diminution of his influence among the | and neat.” “ All they which were chosen \ 
other Indians, by an avowal of the truth, it is} celebrate the feast, being painted and trimme 
very certain that he succeeded in persuading her | with rich feathers of divers colors, put themselves 
to keep the secret also. It did not lessen, per- | on the way to go from the King’s house towars 
haps, the pleasure of his visits to the settlements | the place of Toya: ~hereunto, when they wer 
of Andusta that the peculiar joys which he sought | come, they set themselves in order, and followe! 
were to be stolen. It may be stated in this place i three Indians, which, in painting and in gestur 
th: it, in order to prevent ce rtain abuses among his | were differing from the rest: each of them bor 
men, Captain Albert had interdicted the visits of | tabret in their hand, dancing and singing in * 
all Indian women to the fort,—an interdict, how- |! lamentable tune, when they began to enter i 
ever, which Guernache was not likely to offend | the middest of the round circuit, being followe’ 
against, as a peculiar, but natural jealousy, had ‘of others, which answered them again. Ate 
already prompted him repeatedly to deny this) that they had sung, danced and turned thre 
privilege to Monaletta, by whom it had been | times, they fell on running like unbridled horses 
frequently solicited. | through the middest of the thickest woods. Av! 
Things stood thus, when, one day, a messen- | then the Indian women continued all the rest’ 
ger from King Andusta came to Charles Fort, |} the day in tears as sad and woful as was possible 
bearing a special invitation to the Captain, and as | and in such rage they cut the arms of the your 
many of his men as he thought proper to bring,— |) girles, which they lanced so cruelly with shar 
but particularly Guernache—to come and attend | shells of muskles that the blood followed, whe! 
with them the “feast of Toya.” This was a’ they flang into the ayre, crying out three tne 
great religious festival of the Indians, and seems) + He Toya! He Toya! He Toya!’” 
to have taken place sometime towards the close) These ceremonies, though perhaps not mer 
of the summer. It was, in all probability, the) meaningiess in the eyes of the Christians, thar 
feast in which they celebrate, after the laws of) would have been our most solemn religious |" 
national religion, the maturing of their little | ceedings to the Indians, provoked the laughter ' 
crops. At all events, it was a great occasion) the Frenchmen,—a circumstance which seems 
with the Indians; aud, as the Frenchmen were | have given offence to the Indian King, and this 
naturally anxious to acquire as much knowledge | displeasure was further heightened by @ |" 
of their customs as possible, Captain Albert, readily ceeding of Captain Albert. It appears that “i 
acceded to the invitation, and prepared to attend | portion of the ceremonies was required to ™ 
the rustic revels of Andusta. Taking with him | conducted in secret, and with no little myster? 
a fair proportion of his little band, and not omit- | There was a part of the woods, a deep thicket 
ting the inimitable Guernache, the Captain of | assigned to the lawas, or priests, as 4 place ' 


. : . ope | . ° . ” sane 
the French embarked in his pinnace, and sailing | these mysterious offices. This was the 


ant the! 
up the river, #0on reached the spot where An- | torum, the consecrated place—set apart ' 


snetrate’: 
dusta made his habitation. ‘The King met him! Holy of Holies—not to be passed or pene™ 
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except by the sacred feet of the High Priests, in | 


actual ministry before the altar. 
prevent the Frenchmen from penetrating to this 
spot, Andusta, at the proper moment, had them 
all gathered within his dwelling, where they were 
treated with marked kindness and distinction. | 
But as it was evident to Albert, that the King had 
something to conceal, so he resolved if possible, 
10 possess himself of the secret; and, holding a 
brief consultation with his men, he proposed that 
one of them should steal forth, and finding his 
way to the forbidden spot, place himself in such 
a position as would enable him to make the dis- 
covery. To this proceeding, Guernache, whose 
greater intimacy with the Indians led him pro- 
perly to understand the great importance which 
they attached to secresy in their religious cere- 
monies, apposed himself; and, arguing with the 
frankness and honesty of his character, warned 
his Captain that the measure would be attended 
with great hazard, and, if detected, would seriously 
But, already disposed, 
from the circumstances previously mentioned, to 
regard Guernache with dislike, Albert, resented 


offend their entertainers. 


this counsel as so much impertinence—rndely 
commanded the Drummer to remember who he 
was, and not thrust his undesired opinions upon 
This rebuke 
efeetually silenced the poor fellow, who sunk 
tack into his place, and offered no further 
suggestions. 


the consideration of gentlemen. 


Stull, though thrown away upon 
\lbert, the counsel of Guernache was not without 
ils effect upon others, and the proposition was 
received with coldness, until a young man, one 
Pierre Renaud, anxious to find favor in the sight 
of his Captain, and possibly too curious to make 
the discovery himself, to regard the risk which 
te inewrred, boldly volunteered to gratify the 
desires of the Chief. Notwithstanding the sur- 
veillance maintained by Andusta, “one of our 
men made such shift that by subtle meanes he 
fotte out ef the house of Andusta and secretly 
vent and hid himselfe behinde a very thick bush, 
where, at his pleasure he might easily desery the 
‘eremonies of the feast.” We will leave Renaud 
thus busy in his espionage, while we rehearse the 
™noner in which the venerable Andusta pro- 
treded to treat the rest of his company. A sub- 
“antial feast was provided them, consisting of 
venison, wild fowl and fruits. Their bread stuffs 
vere maize, betatas and certain roots sodden first | 
"water and then prepared in the sun. A drink 
"8 provided from certain other roots, which, 
though slightly bitter, our complaisant French 
did not find unpalatable. They ate and drank | 
"th a hearty relish, which gratified the Indians, | 


In order to | 


| 


who lavished upon them a thousand caresses. 
The feast was succeeded by the dance. In a 
spacious area formed by groups of stately oaks 
and palms, cedaas and other trees, they assem- 
bled, men and women, all in their gayest capari- 
son. The men were painted from head to foot 
in the most brilliant colors, and not unartistically. 
Birds and beasts figured upon their breasts, and 
huge reptiles encircled their arms and legs. 
From their waists depended a light garment of 
white cotton. Some of them wore head-dresses 
consisting of the skins of snakes, which, stuffed, 
and coiled upon the crown, were made to thrust 
out their forked and fearful jaws in a manuer 
equally frightful and natural. 
habited in similarly wild, but in much gentler, 
A rather 
scanty robe of cotton concealed in some degree, 


The women were 
taste. 


They were not often painted. 


Around 
the necks of some were strings of native pearl, 


the bosom, and extended to the knees. 


stained somewhat by the action of fire which had 
been employed to extricate them from the shell. 
Pearl also mingled ingeniously with the long 
tresses of their straight. black hair, trailing with 
it in not unfrequent instances to the ground. 
Others, in place of pearl, wore neck-laces, tiaras 
and armlets, formed entirely of the numerous 
varieties of little shells by which, after heavy 
storms, the low and sandy shores of the country 
were literally covered. Strings of the same shell 
encircled the legs, which were sometimes of a 
shape to gratify the nicest exactions of the civil- 
ized standard. ‘Their forms were very erect, their 
movements agile, and their eyes, black and bright, 
shone with a fire that seemed happily to consort 


‘with their dusky but not unpleasing features. 


Well, indeed, with a pardonable vanity might 
they call themselves the Daughters of the Sun. 
These were the women, whose descendants after- 
wards, as Yemassees and Seminoles, became the 
scourge of so large a portion of the Anglo- 


_American race. 


When the Frenchmen beheld this brilliant 
assembly, and saw what a pleasant show the 
young women made, they were delighted beyond 


measure. Upon which, Captain Albert com- 
manded Guernache to take his violin and 
furnish the music, while the rest danced. But 


Guernache excused himself, alleging the want 
of strings to his instrument; but his true objec- 
tion was that he had been commanded by the 
Captain in a manner offensive to his pride. 


Such performances made no part of his duty, 


and it appeared to him that the object of his 
commander seemed only to degrade and humble 
him. Albert spoke to him testily, and with 
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brows that did not seek to subdue their frowns ; 
but Guernache remained firm and did not seek, 
either by word or look, to pacify the person he 
had offended. Meanwhile, the Indians produced 
indian music, which consisted of a drum formed 
by stretching a raw deerskin over the mouth of a 
huge gourd; while numerous girls carried in 
their hands other small gourds, filled with shells 
and bits of flint, with which, as they danced, they 
kept time so admirably, as might have charmed 
the most exquisite musician of Europe. Thus 
provided, they awaited the summons of their 
partners to the area, shaking their tinkling gotirds 
at intervals, as if in pretty impatience of the 
delay. The 


seeking partners, and, at a word from their 


Frenchmen were not slow in 
Captain, they advanced, each seeking for the 
girl who pleased him most. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that Captain Albert had set his eyes upon 
no other than Monaletta, not only as one of the 
loveliest girls present, but on account of her 
She 


stood apart from the rest, stately and graceful as 


being the niece of King Andusta, himself. 


the cedar, not seeming to care for the merriment 
in which all the rest were now engaging. Not 
thinking to be refused, Captain Albert offered her 
his hand, and it was with a feeling of equal 
astonishment and indignation, that he heard her 
say in a broken French,—for she had been dili- 
gently tutored by Guernache—* No dance wid 
you—dance wid him!"—and speaking these 
words, she crossed the floor with all the bold 
imprudence of a true, loving heart, to the place 


where stood, with a most melancholy look of 


apprehension, our sorrowful and discontented 
Drummer. She put her hand upon his shoul- 
der, and looked up into his face with an expres- 
sion which said volumes—which said every thing. 
She had seen the look of hate and anger given 
her by Albert, and she joyed in the opportunity 
to rebuke the one with her frown, and console 
the other with her sympathies. It was an un- 
happy error. Bitter was the glance which the 
mortified Captam now cast upon the pair as they 
stood apart. The eyes of Guernache vow turned 
from his sweetheart—his wife—to his commander. 
His look was one of deprecation. 
no answering kindness. A few stern words smote 
his ears. 

“Go to the pinnace, Guernache—remain in 
her. Away!” 

The poor fellow turned off from Monaletta, in 
obedience, but he could not forbear saying, re- 
proachfully as he retired, to his superior : 

* You push me too hard, Captain Albert!” 


“No words, sir. Away!’’ was the stern re- 


But it met with | 


| discovery, a place ef concealment. 


‘upon him some very severe wounds. 


CAROLINA. 





The drummer disappeared, 


With his 


approached Monaletta, 


sponse. 
disappearance, Albert 
and renewed his application for her hand, oply 
to meet with a more decided rejection thyy 
before. He looked to King Andusta,—but a 
Indian Princess enjoys a degree of social free. 
dom which the same class of persons in Europe, 
with all their power, would sigh for and suppli- 
cate in vain. Andusta said nothing, —did yo 
interfere,—and Albert had the farther mortifice 
tion of gathering from his countenance, that his 
proceedings towards Guernache,—who was 4 
general favorite,—had very much lessened bin 
in the regards of the monarch. It was, there- 
fore, in no very pleasant mood with himself ani 
those around him, that Albert consoled himsel 
with the hand of an inferior partner in the dance. 
Jealous as well as querulous in mind—the 
characteristics so very often together,—he wis 
fond of dancing, and enjoyed the sport quite « 
much as any of his companions, but his sou 
stung and dissatisfied, was all the while brooding 
over its petty hurts, and devising ways of reveng- 
ing itself upon the offender by whom its mortil- 
cations were first occasioned. Upon this bitte 
cud did he chew all the while that the danc 
was in progress, and in utter despite of all its 
merry and soul-freeing occurrences. But this 
festivity was destined to have an interruption as 
While the merriment 


was at its highest, terrible screams of fright and 


singular as unexpected. 


anguish alarmed the assembly,—screams tha! 
seemed, to the Frenchmen, to issue from i 
European throat,—accompanied by wild enes 
whoops of wrath, which as cevtainly came from 
the throats. of infuriated savages. ‘The musi¢ 
ceased,—the dance was arrested,—the Frevel 
men rushed to thew arms, aad boldly prepare’ 
for the worst, fully believing that they were en" 
roned by treachery,—that they had been beguiled 
to the feast only to become its victims. While 
their suspense was greatest, the cause of the 
uproar made itself known, as, barsting throug" 
the thick woods by which they were surrounded, 
like a wounded deer, came at full speed, the sp 
Pierre Renaud, who had volanteered his serve 
to watch the Indiam priests at their secret eer 
We have seen that he reached, withew' 
Sut here his 
good fortune He was detecte 
“squat like a toad,” in his place of wateh, and 
the Iawas fell upon him with the sharp inst 
ments of flint with which they lanced and Jacer’- 


monies. 


failed him. 


: be ol 
| ted their own bodies. With these they infliete 


‘They 


1s une 


would have slain him, for their rage W 
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sured ; 
jyoted and active, he broke away from them, and 


«ok to his heels. They followed him, howling 


with rage and fury, and calling upon the warriors | 


whom they encountered, to stay and slay the 


vitive. But his good genius tavored his flight. 


He was not, it seems, destined for such a death. | 


He out ran his pursuers, and contrived to dodge 
hose whom he by chance encountered, until, 
waking his way to the scene now occupied by 
iis comrades, he sank down, panting and exhaus- 


vd by loss of blood and fatigue, in the midst of 


them. The lawas made their appearance a 
They de- 


wanded, with loud outcries, the blood of the 


moment atter, full of sacred fury. 


pious individual by whom their sacred retreat 


wad been violated. ‘They called upon Andusta, 


nd appealed to their people, in a style of savage 
eloquence, the effects of which were soon evi- 
lent, in the inflamed features of the young war- 
rors. Already were they to be seen slapping their 
sides, tossing their arms in the air, and otherwise 


ashing themselves into a fury like that which | 


iiled their prophets. King Andusta looked con- 
inunded, unwilling to give the word for war, yet 
wable to resist the clamors of the priesthood. 


lle, too, demanded the blood of the offender at | 


the hands of Captain Albert, though he urged 
the demand without any show of violence, and 
The French 


vere frm—they surrounded the fugitive,—arms 


vidently with some reluctance. 


it readiness; and though seriously disquieted 
il apprehensive of the result, Albert was man 
‘ough to resolve that the agent of his own 


Wise Curiosity should not be molested. But 


ihe clamor increased with the conviction, de- 
‘ed from his deportment, that no redress was to 
* given them. by this time the Indian war- 
wots had prepared their arms. More than an 
‘uudred of them surrounded the little band of 
‘reuichmen, who were but thirteen in number. 


‘WS were bent, lances set in rest, javelins 


‘ed and sunk down, among the several parties. | 


‘weady was to be seen the heavy club, or 
wchet of stone, lifted and waving in the hands 


‘‘ome more furious savage—and nothing was | 


‘wting but a single blow to bring on the general 
“ssdcre,s—when Guernache, darted in between 
. Pposing ranks, attended by the faithful 
Monaletta, and, with a grand crash upon his 
“it, now in good order, followed by a sudden, 
‘gush of the merriest music, instantly pro- 
ed a revulsion of feeling among the savages, 
“complete as it was sudden! 

; “Ami! Ami! Ami!” was the cry from a 
Zen Voices, 






This was one of the French 





but being a fellow equally vigorous, light- | 





OF CAROLINA. 





“ 


words which they had first acquired ; and the 
conduct of Guernache, and their regard for him, 
had made its application to himself a thing of 
general usage. ‘Time was gained, and this, in 
an outbreak of the sort described, is all that is 
necessary to stay the arm of slaughter. Guer- 
nache played out his tune, cut a few ludicrous 
-antics in which Monaletta joined him, and the 
priests clamored for their victim in vain. The 
faithtul drummer had probably saved the party 
from massacre,—for they were completely sur- 
The subsequent work 
The lawas received 


rounded by the savages. 
of pacification was easy. 
some presents of gaudy costume, and the war- 
Albert, with his 
| comrades, retired in safty to his pinnace. 


riors some bells and gewgaws. 


But the Evil spirit raged within him, and the 

, prompt fidelity which Guernache had shown, 
and without which, in all probability, a battle 
would have take place between himself and the 

Indians, instead of inducing his gratitude, pro- 

voked his fury, as it mortified his pride to per- 

ceive that the savages made more account of his 

drummer than himself. He rebuked Guernache 

| sharply tor presuming to leave the pinnace against 
_ his orders, and even spoke of punishing him for 
this disobedience ;—but the murmurs of some of 
his own officers, and, perhaps, a little lurking 
feeling of shame, in his own bosom, prevented 
him from committing so disgraceful an act. But 
jthe feeling of hostility only rankled the more 
from suppression, and he soon contrived to show 
| Guernache, and, indeed, every body beside, that 
| from that hour, he was his most bitter and unfor- 
giving With a little and malignant 
_ spirit, he contrived, in various ways, to make the 
poor fellow suffer from his hatred. He subjected 
_ him to duties the most humiliating and trouble- 
some, and stinted him ofall such privileges as were 

| conceded to his comrades. But, all this would 
| have been as nothing to Guernache, if he had not 
been denied the privilege of visiting, as before, 

Albert refused 
him permission to go to the territories of An- 
dusta, professing to be afraid that the priests 
might take vengeance upon him, for the miscon- 
duct of Renaud. 
dectived nobody any more than it did Guer- 
_nache. Little did the petty tyrant imagine that 
| Guernache had a peculiar source of consolation 
for all these sufferings. His comrades treated 

him with a warmth of affection studiously pro- 

_ portioned to the ill-treatment of his Captain— 
_ assisted him in the severe labors pat upon him, 
_gave him company in the performance of his 
lonesome duties, and soothed him by the expres- 


enemy. 


the residence of his princess. 


Pierre But this pretence 
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sion of an almost unanimous sentiment of sym-, But, however docile, his patience and forbey. 
pathy, which did not always withhold the most ance availed him little. It did not tend to mit.- 
severe denunciations of the commander's tyranny. | gate the annoyances he was called upon tp 
But a greater source of consolation than this, | endure. It so happened that, under a necessity 
was found in the companionship of his young of seeking farther supplies of provisions, Captain 
and high-spirited, loving and lovely, Indian | Albert,—taking with him some fifteen of his 
Bride. Denied to see her lover at the village of | men,—set forth on a voyage of trade and disco. 
Andusta—which was probably that now known | very, to the country of King Ouade, (on the 
among the Carolinians by the name of Coosa- | River Belle,) by whom they were received with 
whatchie,—she followed him to Charles Fort, | great courtesy, and a long oration. Some idea 
and, without suffering herself to be seen, she | may be had of the degree of civilization to which 
lurked in the neighboring woods, until Guer- | the people of Ouade had attained, from the brief 
nache came forth, unattended, for the purpose, | description which the old chronicle affords, of 
as was his frequent task, of cutting and procuring the dwelling and domestic decorations of this 
wood. Then it was that she rushed into his Indian monarch. ‘ His house was hanged about 
arms, and poured forth the full volume of her with Tapistrie of feathers of divers colours, the 
ardent attachment upon his breast—conducted | height of a pike. Moreover, the place where 
him to the dense umbrageous retreat where her | the King took his rest, was covered with white 
own hands had raised a rustic shelter, and declared | coverlettes, embroidered with devises of very 
her purpose of living there for him, in preference | wittie and fine workmanship, and fringed round 
to living among her own people. An Indian | about with a fringe dyed in the colour of skarles.” 
woman is quite as much at home in the woods as | After freely providing the Frenchmen with “mil 
an Indian warrior—acquires her resources of and beanes,”’ filling their ** pinnesse ’’—this gene- 
strength, dexterity and skill in his company, and, | rous Indian ** cased them to bring him sixe pieces 
from similar necessities.—can build her own | of his Tapistrie, made like little coverlettes, and 
bower at night, raise her own fire, and, armed | gave them to our men with so liberal a minde, #s 
with the same weapons, can bring down the | they easily percieved the desire which he had 
same game with a spirit and a success fully kin | become their friend.” Albert acknowledged this 
to his. It was no privation for Monaletta to take | liberality by making presents of reaping-hools 
up her abode where Guernache found her. | and other trifles, which the savages esteemed !0 
Shall it be wondered at if, under existing cir- | be sufficiently valuable ; and, after an affection- 
cumstances, the delighted lover seldom slept ‘ate leave-taking, he prepared to return to Fort 
within the limits of the fort. At midnight, when Charles. Here they arrived only in season fora 
all was dark and quiet, he went over the walls, | sad catastrophe. It was dark when they reached 
except when his turn of duty required him to |the landing, and some hours were employed, 
watch within;—and such of his comrades as | after night had set in, in storing away, in theit 
knew his secret, were too much his friends to | granary, the newly acquired provisions. Fa- 
betray him. Captain Albert wondered at his | tigued by their labors, they were no sooner 0vé 
cheerfulness,—wondered that the irksome duties | than the soldiers surrendered themselves to sleep, 
which he thrust upon him, and the frequently | from which they were suddenly aroused, at mid- 
harsh language by which their performance was | night, by the dreadful ery of fire. The fort, the 
acknowledged, seemed to produce none of the | tenements in which they slept, the building which 
effect intended. He neither grew sad nor sullen. | held their stores, the granary which cont 
His violin still resounded merrily at the instance | their provisions, were all a-blaze, and great «"® 
of his companions, and his hearty laughter still | the surprize and consternation of the French- 
rang through the encampment, smiting ungra- |men. Their military stores were saved,—thelt 
ciously upon the ears of his base-minded com- | powder and munitions of war,—but the * mil and 
mander. In vain did this person increase the | beanes,” so recently acquired, were destroyed. 
annoyances of his subordinate. His tyranny and their dwellings were swept in ashes the 
contrived daily some new method to make the ground. This event led to the partial discove 
poor fellow unhappy ; but, consoled by the | of the secret of our drummer. Guernache ¥* 
peculiar sources which he had of sympathy, the | was not within the fort when the alarm was give 
worthy drummer bore up cheerfully under the | but was discovered approaching it by those who 
pressure of persecution, resolved, if it became no | were bearing forth the goods as they were res 
worse, to wait patiently for the hour of relief upon | cued from the flames. Among these was sin 
the return of Ribault with the promised supplies | Renaud, a person who not only bore him n° 
from the colony. 
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good will, but one who was a sycophant and ) fort the night of the conflagration. When Guer- 
mere creature of the governor. Overjoyed at|/nache was finally committed te the dungeon, 
the discovery which he had made, this base) Lachane became thoughtful in what way he 
fellow, who was the same that had undertaken could best communicate the reason of his ab- 
the espionage upon the Indian priests in their | sence to Monaletta, and, being often upon the 
secret ceremonies, immediately carried the story | watch, he at length espied her from the fort, on 
to his master, and when the first confusion of the | one of the occasions when she stole out of the 
fire was at an end, Guernache was taken into woods to look. He made sigmals to her, and she 
custody, and a day assigned for his examination | drew nigh to the fort, and, day by day, he gave 
as a criminal. | her to understand the condition of affairs with 
Meanwhile, at the first intimation of the disas- | the prisoner, to whom he also bore all neeessary 
ter which had happened to the Frenchmen, the intelligence, and every message from’ Monaletta. 
good King Andusta made his appearance at the, But the impatient and devoted woman was not 
fort, with a numerous train of followers, who, at | satisfied with this, and, in an evil hour, Lachane 
his exhortation, and under his direction, turned | was persuaded to admit her within the fort, and 
in with such hearty good will to the work of) into the dungeon of Guernache. When could 
rebuilding, that, in less than twelve hours, they a generous Frenchman withstand the solicita- 
had almost repaired the losses of the Frenchmen. | tions of the sex, particularly when, in so doing, 
New houses were built, new granaries erected, ‘he served his friend, and gratified a truly loving 
and among the fabrics of this busy period, it was heart. Under the cover of night, he conducted 
not forgotten to construct a keep,—a close, dark, her to the prison of her husband. Before the 
heavy den of logs, designed as a prison, into dawn ke conducted her forth in safety. The 
which our poor drummer, Guernache, was thrust, | offence was repeated more than once, but not 
neck and heels, as soon as the Indians had taken | always with the same fortunate results. Some- 
their departure. He was brought forth for trial, | thing in his conduct awakened the suspicions of 
a little after, on a variety of charges,—disobe- | the same Pierre Renaud, whose active hostility 
dience of orders, neglect of duty, insubordination | to Guernache has already been sliown, and who 
and treason. Under the latter charge was classed | bore the unenviable reputation, in the fort, of 
the burning of the fort, which the furious com-| being the captain’s spy upon the people. This 
mander was pleased to lay at his door. To all fellow having noted the previous movements of 
these, Guernache pleaded * not guilty,’ and none Lachane, instituted a watch upon him, and had 
of them were proven. But he was silent on the the malignant satisfaction of seeing him, one 
ubjeet of his absence from the fort on the night night, enter the dungeon of Guernache accom- 
of the fire, and the circumstance being suspi-| panied by another. Though mt was after mid- 
‘ous in itself, he was remanded to his dungeon | night when the discovery was made, he well 
‘await the farther eaprices of his eaptain. | knew that the imtelligence would be too grateful 
Now, it so happened, to increase the farther to Albert to make him scrupulous of arousing 
hnger of Guernache, and give occasion to Albert him at any hour; and taking care to avoid detec- 
“exercise his hate against bim, that Monaletta, “tion in proceeding to the captain's quarters, he 
"uly loving, impatient that he came not as was | made him acquainted with all that he had seen, 
"swont, drew nigh to the fort, and maintained | and much more that be only suspected. Albert 
wack a close and cunning watch upon it, upon ! immediately arose, but fearing to make too pre- 
‘nse who came and those who went, that she | cipitate a movement, and unwilling, by a prema- 
“on found an opportunity of speech with one | ture alarm, to give the offenders an opportunity 
Lachane, otherwise affectionately called La | to place themselves in a situation to defy seru- 
“ere, by the soldiery. Lachane was a sergeant, | tiny, some time was lost in making arrangements. 
‘ gv0d soldier, brave as a lion, yet so good- |The sentries were doubled by Renaud with 
gentle withal, that he was beloved | singular secrecy and skill. Indeed, in all mat- 
tip m7 hap There was a particular friend- | ters requiring no virtae superior to cunning, he 
adie ae between himself and Guernache, | was a most admirable proficient. Such of the 
ratirti more than once striven to meliorate soldiers as he conceived to be most particalarly 
ide pa of the other, when in ate power, bound to him, were awakened, and placed in 
Palm, pr of Albert. Guemache | convenient positions for observation and action, 
tr ee his confidante, and the stout ! for Albert and himeely, with the consciousness 
“ye be d have told, had the other allowed of what they merited, suspected nothing less 
at business he had gone from the from the people under him than treachery and 
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insurrection. Thus, with every thing prepared the spectators but Guernache himself, and +r. 
for the explosion, Captain Albert, in complete | haps Renaud, had imagined that Albert woylj 
armor, made his appearance upon the scene. |really put in execution a purpose so equally 
Meantime, the proceedings of Renaud had | cruel and impolitic. But when the blow fel, 
not gone on without, at length, commanding the | when her feminine,—almost childish shriek ren, 
attention, and awakening the fears of so good athe air, the long-suppressed fury of Guernache 
soldier as Lachane. Having discovered, on his broke forth. He had struggled long at endu- 
rounds, that the guards were doubled, and that rance. He had borne much,—much more than 
the sentinel at the salley-port had not only re- human nature is at all times fitted to endure. 
ceived an addition, but that the former, by whom | But, in the pang of that humilating moment, all 
Monaletta had been admitted, was changed, he restraints of prudence were forgotten or tran- 
hurried back to the dungeon of Guernache, and | pled under foot. He flung himself loose from 
whispering his apprehensions to those within, | the men who held him, and, darting upon the 
endeavored to hasten the departure of the woman. ‘fellow by whom the blow had been struck, he 
He was arrested, while thus engaged, by the felled him to the earth by a single stroke of his 
commandant himself, who, followed by Renaud | Herculean fist. But he could do no more. In 
and two other soldiers, suddenly came upon him | another instant he was grappled by a dozen arms, 
from the rear of the building, where they had | and borne to the earth, in which position he lay, 
concealed themselves. Lachane was taken into | writhing and groaning, while the woman of bis 
custody, the alarm given, torches brought, and | heart, driven by repeated strokes of the lash, was 
Guernache, with the devoted Monaletta, were expelled from the enclosure. With that fir! 
dragged forth together from the dungeon. She) shriek, which spoke rather more for her mental 
was wrapped up closely in a cloak of Lachane, horror at such a degradation, than the physical 
but when Renaud waved a torch before her) pain which it inflicted, she expressed all her svi- 
eyes, in order to discover who she was, she } fering. The rest of the torture she bore in 
boldly threw aside her disguise, and stood re- || silence, as if, witnessing the agonies of Guer- 
vealed to the eyes of the astonished Albert. nache, she was resolved to bear any degree of 
Upon seeing her, his fury knew no bounds. | torture, rather than increase them by her com- 
The secret was fully revealed, and, remembering | plaints. Abandoned to herself when expelled 
the indignant refusal of the woman to dance with | from the fort, she had barely strength to gain the 
him, and the preference shown to Guernache, he ‘cover of the woods, when she sank down in ex- 
formed a resolution to revenge himself upon her | haustion,—nature kindly interposing insensibility 
with all the venom of a mean and malignant soul. to save her from the feeling of pain which she 
He commanded the willing Renaud to have her | could no longer endure and live. 
lashed from the fort. At this, the sullen spirit) Guernache, in the same moment, was brought 
of Guernache shuddered and yielded. He ap- | before the judgment seat of Albert. He had 
pealed, with trembling accents, to the captain in | resisted the execution of the laws,—he had «:“ 
behalf of the woman. ‘She is innocent,—she violence against the officer of justice. In these 
is my wife. Her only error is in loving a wretch | acts, all the former offences were assumed % 
so worthless as myself.” \established against him, and to the horror of 
“The lash! the lash!” was the only answer | many, and the surprize of all, he was doomed t0 
of the tyrant. | expiate his fauits, by death, and upon the g¢ 
“Do not! do not! Lay the accursed lash | lows,—a sentence that was carried into exec’ 
upon my back, but spare her. Remember, Cap- | tion almost instantly. The friends of Guernache, 
tain, she is a woman,—a Princess,—closely rela- | and they were numerous, were so much confoun- 
ted to King Andusta !” ‘ded, so much stunned by the event,—there had 
Such were the entreaties and suggestions of | been no apprehension of it, and no concert among 
the truly wretched man. But they were met them to prevent it,—that they could only look 
only by scorn and denunciation. The servile | on the terrible proceeding in a mute and selt- 
ministers of the tyrant appeared, armed with | reproachful horror. The poor Monaletta started 
thongs, and, at the word of Albert, the lash de- | from her stupor, only to behold the form of her 
scended upon the uncovered neck and shoulders | beloved one waving in the wind from the degre 
of the unhappy woman. With the first stroke, | ding tree, in front of the fortress. That nigh! 
she bounded from the earth with a dreadful | the body disappeared, and with it, Monaletta :— 
shriek,—a shriek of mingled horror and entreaty. | but long afterwards the Frenchmen shuddered ¥ 
‘To this moment, neither she, nor indeed any of hear a voice in the wind which resembled that 
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of their brother soldier, followed by the piercing | 
them of that | 
dreadful one of the Indian Princess, when first | 
Thus endeth | 
the legend of Guernache, the Drummer, and the | 
lovely Monaletta. But thus ends not the story 
of Charles’ Fort, and of the petty tyrant who 


shriek of a woman, which reminded 


smitten by the lash of the ruffian. 


commanded there. 
[ To be continued. } 





Original. 
BIRTH-DAY OF A DAU 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tose days have fled away, my love, 
Those simple days, and sweet, 


When slumbering on my breast you lay, 


Or cradled at my feet,— 

Or, with a thousand new-born wiles 
Still made the nursery fair, 

And I ne’er had felt a joy so pure 
As that you planted there. 


Tis true, that many a dear delight 

My earlier years had known, 
Parental love’s idolatry, 

And the wild harp’s thrilling tone, 
Yet still they faded as a dream, 

A scarce remember’d speech, 
Before that lesson of the soul 

Which you were sent to teach. 


You were my teacher, though a babe,— 


Of lip, and ear, and eye, 
By kiss, or tear, or murmur’d tone 


Of inwrought melody ; 


By hopes and fears, from Heav’n that flow’d 


With such a gushing tide, 
That I bless’d you in my heart’s deep 
With all a mother’s pride. 


And sweet one, I remember well, 
As though yestreen it were, 


When the third summer's opening bloom 


Had made your features fair. 
How every morn, with fairy feet 
Close to my chair you drew, 


To win from pictur’d page,—a thought,— 


The lilly’s drop of dew. 


But all those childish days are o’er, 
And youth is on your brow, 

And musing by my side you walk, 
A meek companion now. 

And what the future hath in store, 
Of life’s eventful task, 

We may not lift the veil to see, 
Or frame the words to ask. 


Yet well we know, the Hand Divine 
That sav’d your infant years, 

Hath power to keep you to the end, 
Through sunshine and through tears 
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So onward—onward—full of hope, 
My daughter, hold your way, 

And take that wisdom for your guide 
That cannot lead astray. 


And when our parting hour shall come, 
Be near,—beside my bed,— 

And speak those words of christian faith, 
Which I to you have said,— 

Sit down upon my lowly grave, 
And nurse a violet there,— 

And that our home may be the same, 
Uplift the earnest prayer. 


For sure the strong and hallow’d love 
Which in our hearts was sown,— 

Should ripely bear that spirit-flower, 
Whose root is by the Throne, 

Which drinketh of the living stream,— 
And of the cloudless ray,— 

And ‘neath our dear Redeemer’s smile, 
Can never fade away. 


Original. 


THE PTtLGRIM. 


BY THE REY. J. H. CLINCH, 


Piterm™ o'er life’s shifting sand, 
To a brighter, better land, 
Loiter not upon the road, 

Linger not upon the way, 
Onward press to thine abode, 


Though all earth should bid thee stay. 


Wealth may bid before thee shine, 

All the treasures of the mine ; 

Pilgrim, count them all but dross ;— 
If they turn thy steps astray, 

Golden gain will prove but loss, 
Linger not upon the way. 


I'l. 


Pleasure to thy lip may lift 
Every sens.1al charm and gilt; 
Pilgrim, taste not, if to taste 
Be to bid thy heart delay, 
Sinful gain is double waste, 
Linger not upon thy way. 


Iv. 


Power may set before thine eyes 
Sceptres, crowns and pageantries ; 
Pilgrim, tarry not for them, 

If thy soul their price must pay ; 
Seek a heavenly diadem, 

Linger not upon thy way. 
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Original. garnished with a Miltonic quotation, and clas. 
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COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS.—NO. IV. | cally tailed up witha line and a half from Homer, day, 

. if Well,” said the Baronet, and not withoy: , vou 

BENJAMIN D’ISRAELI, ESQ. | pardonable glow of vanity, at the contemplation seric 

iquniene | of his eloquence, “those reporters certainly hays men 

“ Quid rectum, sit apparet, | long ears. 1 had no idea in the world that! mai, way 

Cr ape. een” | or could make, so sensible a speech : but | sup. it. al 

Lis. Tran: : ; 

What te siete to be cus | pose I did. In point of fact, I must have been level 

Has no curtain between. _ rather luminous—Latin, too, by Jove! I did’ ever 
mina | know that I could recollect so much.” some 

(A got ortega as In the full bloom of his amor propre, a footman whet 

amen | entered and announced “ Lord Ledleigh.” empt 

THE ELOPEMENT EXTRAORDINARY.| “ At home.” tame 
oman In the interval between the announcement, she a 

CHAPTER 1. and the appearance of his lordship, as he is a prese 

. . stranger, perhaps I had better give you the beneli tainte 

Ir was morning, in the neighborhood of Bel-| of a descriptive introduction. rs 
grave Square--that is to say, fashionable morning, | The Lord Ledleigh, but newly arrived fron nm 
very considerably past mid-day, when calls are | All Souls College, Oxford, is a tolerably fi iad 
orthodox, and belles and beaux emerge from| specimen of the reputable portion of Englands cart-| 
their respective beautifying retreats. Untenanted | young nobility. Rich, without ostentatioa, gene- a 
carriages dash along in one general round of) roys) without extravagance, prudent, without last 
unsubstantial etiquette, visits are paid by proxy, | parsimony, and learned, without pedantry, bis wail 
an inch or two of enamelled pasteboard repre-| title Jent him no Justre that his virtues did n0 “h 
senting frequently Dukes, Earls, or Marquisses, | pay back with interest. “FR 
perhaps, fully as well as they represent their | Hoping, dear reader, that you will not repen! “Bi 
individual constituency, West End. Morning is a | of the acquaintanceship, behold him,—he enter, “D 
period of factitious politeness and unreal industry ; || _q, you not agree with me in saying that le her?” 
every body is supposed to be out, but every body | jooks the very impersonation of that oft dese- “Ne 
is known to be at home. | crated phrase, a noble-man? duce y 
Sir Henry Templeton, of Templeton, one of The greeting between Ledleigh and Sir Hamy “1 
the wealthiest Baronets of England, the deeds of |, j, hearty and sincere. The last new singe! manag 
whose ancestors, are they not registered in that having been discussed, and the last _liaisou “Ty 
sublimest of works, Debrett’s Peerage? sat within | deplored, with some slight embarrassment wishes 
his splendid library, so called from the fact of its _Ledleigh broke the primary object of his call. todo? 
containing an unlimited number of books. But! « Sir Harry,” said he, with almost startling her to « 
what they themselves contained, was matter of pro- | abrupmess—* you have a ward ?” “No 

foundest mystery, both to him and to his house-| — « Egad, Ledleigh, you’re right there,” replied 

hold. A moiety of the diurnals, the Times, the | Sir Harry, with a good-natured chuckle, “10! Lue} 
Morning Post, and hebdomadally, the Bull, |) would you have erred had you said, two.” vith go 
comprised the staple of this “fine old English | “ Yes, yes, I know,” rejoined the Viscount. to the 
gentleman's” literary labors. Be it observed, | * But—ah!—I—the fact is, there’s no use ™ Henry, 
that he was too good a Tory to cast a glance | mincing the matter, I have taken a most jnsur- Case ej 
over the pages of any paper emanating from the} mountable interest in one.” fortune 
opposition ; being one of those who like someone) * Lucy?” There 
else to do their thinking, he confined his opinious |“ No. Arabella—pardon me, | mean Miss we. A 
to those of the leader of his own party. | Myddleton.” | ith exe 
He has just got to the “hear! hears!’ and “I'm sorry for that, Ledleigh,” replied the tlossy hy 
“great cheerings” with which the imaginative | Baronet, “ very sorry, for I like you.” 00 the ¢ 
reporters had introduced an unpretending speech } “Why? why?” eagerly interposed the other. * magnif 
of his own, which, until this moment, he has || « Is she engaged ?” of the da 
been under the disagreeable impression had been } ‘No, not exactly that: but——” Their di 
a famentable failure. Imagine his surprize when ! “But what? do, for pity’s svke, relieve ™) “omplex: 
he finds his half dozen scarcely intelligible | suspense.” - Creature, 
phrases, swollen into a goodly column of well, ‘Upon my soul, Ledleigh, instead of beimg* BB 2 sort of 
rounded, nicely perioded, polysyllabic English, | neophyte in love, one would suppose YoU HM aloof; wy 
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amorato of some years’ experience. Ah! in my | and wildness. The very soul of joy beamed from 
day, people never married head over heels—but | her sparkling eyes, and mirth itself dwelt within 
_ don’t want to hear any thing about that— | the ringing echo ofherlaugh. So that, although 
sriously, I should like to give you encourage- } Lucy attracted every eye, by the majesty of her 
ment if 1 could, but you don’t know the wild | appearance, and the swan-like gracefulnesss of 
wayward gypsy Arabella. Would you believe) her deportment, yet Arabella won every heart, 
i, she’s a perfect little Chartist, an absolute: by the yielding sweetness of her temper, and the 
ieveller, sneers at a title, and declares that if she gladsome smile that played for ever on her lips. 
eer do marry, it will be with some son of toil,|) Two or three mornings subsequently to that 
wme honest yeoman. By Jove, 1 don’t know } on which the conversation mentioned in the last 
vhether it’s that fellow Bulwer, with his cursed | chapter took place, as Arabella was leisurely 
empty love-in-a-cottage balderdash, who has) strolling through the conservatory, which opened 
wmed her little brain topsey-turvey or not, but) with glass doors on to the drawing-room, she 
she absolutely and positively restrains me from) perceived a young man plainly but elegantly 
presenting any body of the suitor order, who is | dressed, with his collar thrown back a la Byron, 
uinted with, as she rather Carlyleishly calls it,|) gisplaying a throat of womanly whiteness, climb 
the adventitious possession of hereditary worth- ! up the trellis-work, and jump at once through the 
iessness. I’m very sorry, by George, I am—but| open window. Her first impulse was to scream; 
now there’s Lucy, couldn’t you transfer your’ but perceiving that the stranger was remarkably 
cart-load of affection to her?” | handsome, and moreover as she was in the act of 
Ledleigh, who fortunately had not heard the) reading Zanoni, her susceptible heart was predis- 
iat morsel of mercantile philosophy, suddenly | nosed for any romantic incident. Seeing that his 
exclaimed, ** she objects to a title 7” attention was directed toward a bust of Byron, 





| 
“In toto.” | which ornamented the conservatory, and that she 
*Full of romance ?” was as yet unperceived, she quietly waited the 
“Brim.” | denoument. 
“ : } } e P ‘ 
4 you object to my trying to influenc Ledleigh, for ‘twas he, approached the bust 
er! 


ae — s aaeet } withreverence. Giving his hair the conventional 
net — e least. ut, by Jove, cant intro- | ast back from his forehead, and flinging him- 
uce you. self into atheatrical attitude, he exclaimed, elocu- 


“I don’t ask you, if I have your consent. [Il | tionally— 


manage the best myself.” 

“That you have, Led, my boy, and my best 
wishes for your success. But what do you mean 
odo? By Jupiter, I don’t think you'll ever get 
her to consent.” 

“ Nous verrons.”’ 


“Oh, thou undying one, upon whose ample 
brow high intellect doth sit enthroned, from 
whose expressive eye the lightning of the soul, 
the fire of genius, seems incessantly to flash, 
"upon whose every lineament the mighty hand 
| of nature hath irrevocably stamped the evidence 
| of an immortal mind—spirit of poesy, my soul 
doth kneel to thee !” 





CHAPTER II. 
Luey and Arabella Myddleton were orphans, 
vih good, though not great fortunes—both left | 
the strict guardianship of their uncle, Sir 
Henry, the deed expressly premising, that, in 
“se either married without his consent, her 
fortune was to revert to the other. “And thou wert of that tinsel throng, men 
There was but one year difference in their bow, and cringe, and fawn on and call lord. J 
gt. Arabella was the elder, but being a blonde, | ©@Mnot call thee so thy genius lifts thee higher ; 


vith exceedingly beautiful young looking hair—| ‘han the highest pinnacle of rank could e’er 
attain. I'll call thee what thou wert, a man, 


Deas . 
“sy hair—looked many years younger. Lucy | , By mt 40 
00 the contrary was a beauty of a severer nature, | SPUrmng the gauds of title—an inspired, an inde- 


P . | » te 
‘magnificent brunette, with large lustrous eyes | pendent, but ah, most persecuted man! 


of the darkest hazle, and hair like raven’s wing. | These sentiments so entirely coincided with 

heir dispositions were as opposite as were their) those of the romantic Arabella, that forgetting 
‘omplexions. Lucy was a proud, high souled | the time, place, ignorance of the individual she 
‘wattre, with a step as stately as a pet fawn, and | addressed, every thing except the glow of enthu- 
* Sort of regnant look, that plainly kept familiarity | siasm which his words had kindled, she flung 


“oof; while Arabella was all life, spirit, elasticity, | Zanoni aside, and rushed forward, exclaiming— 


What an exceedingly nice young man! 
| hougnt Arabella, as he with increasing fervor 
proceeded— 
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**He was! he was. You're right, sir, he was 
a persecuted man.” 

Ledleigh started with well simulated astonish- 
ment, exclaiming in a faltering tone, ** Miss Myd- 
dleton, here,—I—pray you pardon. I 4 

** Don't apologize, I pray,” said the rapt girl, 
** go on, sir, go on, vindicate the character of that 
sweet poet—but * Suddenly recollecting 
herself, and blushing deeply, she continued, “1 
beg your pardon. 
I do not remember having had the pleasure of an 
introduction.” 

“ Alas, never,” exclaimed Ledleigh, sighing 
profoundly. 

“But that I have seen you before, I am 
certain.” 

“* Many a time, and in many a guise hast thou 








observed me—nor didst thou know, that all those | 


varied forms contained but one devoted heart.”’ 
“Indeed! what mean you?” 


“As at the balmy twilight hour, the other | 


eve you walked, a mendicant sailor you did en-. 


counter, with leg of wood, a pitiable patch across | 
You | 


his face—’twas I. I asked for charity. 
gave me six-pence, but the coin was naught! 
compared with the sweet sigh of sympathy | 
which hallowed the donation. In menial garb| 
for months I’ve waited on thee, paid by a look, 
enchanted by a smile. At Beulah-Spa, a gipsy 
I did personate, and as I gazed upon thy beau- | 
teous palm, I promised thee what from my soul 
1 wished, and still do wish, a long, a joyous, 
cloudless, sunny life.” 

“1 don't recollect the sailor, or the gipsy,” 
said Arabella, feeling, as he spoke, in a strange 
incomprehensible flutter, for his voice was sweet, 
and his manner peculiarly impressive. 

“ Sweet lady,” he continued, “ will you deign 
to pardon the presumption of one, who, although 
a simple unit from the presumptuous herd, yet 
dares to utter his aspiring thoughts within thy 
hearing ?” | 

‘How like Claude Melnotte he speaks,” 
thought Arabella, rather flatteringly, it must be 
confessed, still it was sufficient to show that 
Bulwer was a piece of golden colored glass, 
within the windows of her soul. ‘ Would it be 
too much, sir,” said she, in that matter-of-fact 
way, which romancists frequently fall into, as the 
exception, “would it be too much to inquire 
who, and what you are ?” 

The question was almost too abrupt for Led- 
leigh, too earthly, now that his imagination was 
abroad upon the wings of fancy. However, with 
a still more extensive respiration, he replied : 

** Madam, to be frank with you, I’m a gentle- 





| 


You are a stranger—at least, 
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|| man; but alas, the spirit and plaything of hayj 
| destiny, which, had it emptied all its store oj 
| woes upon my head, makes ample recompense ty 
now permitting me to speak with thee. Qh! |x 
| the soft music of thy voice, steeping my soul jp 
melody, bid me not despair. "Tis strength ¢ 
love alone that lends me boldness, for I feel, | 
know, that [ am unworthy of you. The posses. 
sion of a poor cottage-home, where love mig 
make its rosy dwelling, but where lordly riches 
enter not.” 

Arabella felt strangely excited. Here was the 
realization of her every wish, untitled, wealthy 
| only in abundant love. She hesitated, and in 
| accordance with the veracious proverb, in tha 
| moment's unguardedness, Cupid, the vigilan, 
abstracted her heart for ever. 
Ledleigh was crafty enough not to prolong 
| this introductory visit, which was meant but to 
| show Arabella that she had a devoted adorer. 
Affecting to hear an approaching footstep, lv 
cried in an agitated voice— 

**Some one comes! Oh, do not send me aw 
without a ray of hope to light existence.” 

** What can I say?” replied the really agitated 
Arabella. 

* What, you do not hate me ?” 

“ No.” 

“ You'll let me see you again?” 

“ No.” 

“T must, I must. Oh, say but yes. Remen:- 
ber the happiness or misery of a life depenis 
upon your answer.” 

Arabella was most imprudently silent; ‘ 
Ledleigh construing it advantageously, 
claimed— 

“Oh, thanks, ten thousand thanks for that foree 
less eloquence. And now, for a time, farewell, 0 
first, my only, everlasting love, farewell.” Av! 
hastily opening the window, he withdrew, the sam 
| uncomfortable way that he had entered, lear 
| Arabella in a fearful maze, but whether of joy 
| apprehension, she hardly knew, herself. But 
chord of sympathy had been touched, and 
‘vibrated to her very heart—for she acknow 
| ledged that of all men living, he was the only 
for whom she had ever felt the slightest approa! 
, to a sentiment of love. 

Now would she laugh at the absurdity of being 
so taken with a mere stranger, and suddenly 5” 
her recollection dwelling on his features—tius 
struggling like a bird in the net of the fowler: 
Slow and silently she returned to the draw? 
‘room, hearing, as she went, the loud hear! 
laugh of her uncle, in the library, little -_ 
‘that she had furnished him with matter for " 
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yprorious mirth; for Ledleigh was at that 
moment relating to Sir Harry the success of his 
frst interview, and the tears rolled down the old 
gentleman’s crimsoned cheek, as he listened. 
Next day, Arabella was very busy at her 
toilette, and Lucy curious to know what could 
so occupy her attention, crept stealthily over and 
peeping over her sister’s shoulder, beheld the 
half-finished likeness of a remarkably nice 
looking young man, with beautiful dark hair, 


and brilliant eyes. Pulling down the corners of 


her mouth with a good-gracious-me sort of ex- 
pression, she quietly returned to her chair, and 
sid nothing—sensible girl! 


CHAPTER III. 


For several weeks had those secret interviews, 


—so secret that they were known to the whole | 


household,—transpired, and Arabella, who tolera- 
ted them at first, from the mere caprice of a 
romantic disposition, soon began to look forward 
to their coming with what one might call a heart- 
hunger. The truth was, she loved Ledleigh, 
the—as she imagined,—poor, unfriended youth, 
with an affection the most ardent and overwhelm- 
ing, and now, for the first time, a shade of gloom 
dimmed the radiance of her brow, as the thought 
incessantly arose before her, that Sir Henry 
could never, by any possibility, be induced to 
countenance a match so unworthy. Many a 
ime did she determine to throw herself on her 
inees before her uncle, and try the unequal con- 
est of woman's tears against man’s will, but as 
iften did her heart fail her, at the full certainty 
of refusal, and the consequent dismissal of Led- 
leigh. 

Poor Arabella’s perturbation of mind, and 
weasy demeanor, as one might suppose, were 
‘atter of pleasant observation to Sir Henry and 
Luey, who, in full possession of every item that 
“curred, could construe every look and action 
“her who thought herself the very focus of 
uystery, the very incarnation of romance. 

twas now near the time on which her lover 
“ually made his stolen visits, and Arabella, 
making Some trivial excuse, rose, and with a 
"eating heart, sought the conservatory, sir Henry 
mb stealing quietly after, and ensconcing 

selves within a seeable, though not a heara- 
te distance,—reasonable encroachment upon the 
Mecinets of Eros, King of Hearts. 
ne had Arabella to wait. With a myste- 
. * around, and with a noiseless, stealthy 
’ Medleigh approached. 
“Dearest love,” whispered he, most tenderly, 


again the cheering influence of those beaming 
eyes imbue my seared and withered heart,” for 
as he was making love medicinally, he was no 
-homeopathist. “Oh!” he continued, with a 
glance of unspeakable affection, “ how have | 
| languished for this blissful hour; a blank, a void, 
a dull, cheerless nullity has been the intervening 
time since last we parted, and were it not that 
| thy bright image ever dwelling here within my 
heart of heart shot through my breast a ray of 
joy, and kindled hope within my soul, despair 
| and death had, ere now, claimed their victim.” 
Now Ledleigh thought, at first, that by enact- 


| 
ing these scenes of high wrought and over- 
| charged romance, he would disabuse the mind 
of Arabella, and thereby induce her to listen to 
| him in his real character, but he was much mis- 
taken, and but little knew the page he had to 
_ study; for as the purest, deepest love had taken 
possession of her enthusiastic young heart, she 
| looked on all he said or did, as the perfection of 
their kind. Oh, bounteous dispensation of the 
| heart’s disposer, that so inclines and tempers 
/each to each, that to its own choice the enrapt- 
‘ured soul can find no parallel! What, a short 
|time since, even in the midst of her romance, 
she would have deemed absurd, now in the very 
soberness of her reflective moments, her partial 
| heart found full excuse for, and why? because 
his was the expression of a true and sacred love, 
although in an exaggerated mask. 





“ The sun will warm, tho’ it do not shine.” 

This interview lengthened out to an unprece- 
dent extent,—outstaying even curiosity, for Sir 
Henry and Lucy were tired off in about half an 
hour,—brought a definite issue, which may be 
inferred from the following conversation which 
| took place in the library a short time after. 

“ Well, Led, my boy,—my gay deceiver, how 
do you get on, eh?” 

* Famously !” 

** Does she surrender at discretion !” 

‘*No. Most indiscreetly.” 

‘“* How so?” 

‘Be in the drawing-room, but vot in view, at 
twelve o’clock to-night, and you shall see.” 

“ Why, zounds! You don’t mean that you're 
going to—”’ 
| “Gretna Green, by the Lord Harry.” 
| “Ha! ha! ha!” roared the Baronet. “Give 
‘me your hand; by Jove, that’s capital. An 
Evopement Exrraorpinary, a young lady 
running off with a Viscount and ten thonsand a 
year, and thinking that she’s throwing away a 
good fifteen thousand, to unite her fate with a 
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of a fellow,—ha! ha! ha! try that port! it’s too , dashed, northward, at the rate of twelve miles » 


good, by George it is.” 
meant the wine or the joke, was doubtful, and 
immaterial. | 

The evening wore on, and all around wore an 
aspect of abstraction. A sort of mysterious atmo- | 
sphere seemed to envelope the place; never | 
were the girls so silent, and never did the Baro- 
net go off into so many unaccountable explo- 
sions of laughter, without condescending to ex- | 
plain the various witticisms. At last Arabella 
rose, and, as was her custom, before retiring for 
the night, embraced her sister and her uncle. 
There were tears in her eyes as she gave Lucy 
a long, long kiss, but when she approached Sir 
Harry, something again appeared to tickle him 
amazingly, for it was full five minutes before he 
subsided sufficiently to receive his ward’s affec- 
tionate salute. 

“Good night, you little,—pooh! hoo! ha! 
ha!” and off he went again. 

‘What can be the matter, uncle?” gravely 
inquired Lucy, with the slightest possible smile 
resting on her proud lip. 

** Nothing, child, nothing; a good joke I heard 
to-day, that’s all; a capital joke; but come, ’tis 
foolish to laugh so much,” and with an akered, 
and now serious countenance, the good, kind- 
hearted old gentleman kissed Arabella affection- 


ately saying, ‘God for ever bless you, my pet; 
good night,”’ and she retired. 

Some two hours after, the lights being all out 
in the drawing-room, save one small lamp, and | 
Lucy and Sir Harry, with a cambric handker- 
chief stuffed into his mouth, snugly concealed 
behind the ample window-curtains, a soft step 
was heard gently approaching, and the little flut- 
tering run-away crept into the apartment. It} 
was as much as the Baronet and Lucy could do 
to restrain their emotion, as they saw the seem- 
ing giddy child fling herself upon her knees, and 
burying her face in her hands, burst into an 
agony of tears. 


Whether the Baronet | hour. 


They need not have been in so grey, 
hurry ;—nobody followed them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Gentle reader, oblige me by filling up tp 
hiatus as your imagination may point out, a 
skip with me three weeks. Having done so, now 
let me show you the interior of a small, but jor 


| 
| 
| 


the life of me, I cannot say comfortable cottay 
in Devonshire, the humble residence of Mr. ani 
Mrs. Ledleigh. He is sitting on a chair, dressed 
in a game-keeper’s sort of fustion jacket, cori 
continuations, and high leather gaiters. A gus 
'rests on his arm, and a magnificent pair of 
‘thorough-blooded pointers recline at his fee, 
with mouths all agape, and tongues quivering, in 
| proof of recent exercise. Seated opposite to him 
is his sister, the Lady Emma Ledleigh, her noble 
contour but ill concealed beneath a maid-of-al- 
work’s coarse habiliments. You may hear An 
bella in the adjacent small garden, singing like a 
very bird, and as happy as one. Now for ou 
story. 

“Well, brother mine,” rather pettishly e- 
claims the Lady Emma, * this notable scheme 
of yours don’t promise much success. Jus 
listen to that extraordinary wife of yours, warbling 
away as though this were a palace, and not # 





| odious, unendurable hovel.” 

‘* Patience, Emma love,” replies Ledleigh. 
‘all will yet be as I wish. I have _ noticed. 
already, moments of discomfort ; they'll soon 
swell to hours, hours to days, and then for ms 
lesson; depend upon it, we shall soon contn’ 
to make her feel uncomfortable.” 

“ Do, do, for gracious sake,” replied the pet: 
ted child of fortune, who undertook this mat 
as much from the excitement of novelty, as for 
brotherly love ; and now the former had passé 
away, the latter searcely sufficed to keep her ' 
her promise. 

“| have commenced already,” replied Led 





A few moments after a signal was heard. Hasti- | 
ly wiping away the pearly drops from her eyes, 
Arabella started to her feet, threw a note on the ! 
table, and snatching up from thence two minia- i 
tures, one of her uncle and the other of her 
sister, kissed them fervently, and then placed | 


i 
i 
| 





them in her bosom. 

Ledleigh joined her, and it was with much | 
and earnest persuasion that he at length induced | 
her to accompany him. ‘They went out, and as 
they crossed the garden, Arabella thought she | 
heard either a smothered laugh or a sob, or both. | 

Crack went the postilion’s whip, and off they | 





leigh, “by placing a brick across the chimes 
and see the result,” as a puff of smoke eloudee 
into the room. 

“Oh! delicious,” exclaimed his sister, 
ping ber hands, * she'll never be able to endure 
that; hark! she’s coming; I must return to - 
place, in the hope of soon changing it ;"” and the 
Lady Emma, or rather, as she is now called, Y 
the familiar term Mary, vacated the parlor for 4 
poor kitchen, heartily sick and tired of her sl 
ation. | 

In bounded Arabella, radiant with happine 
and all aglow with health. * My ow®, own hv 
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band,” she exclaimed, “never did I in my |) 
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————— ES 


PRESENTMENTS. 





“Why, don’t you see?” said Arabella, pet- 


wildest dreams, anticipate the fulness of joy that | tishly. 


now inhabits my soul.” 
“My beautiful, my wife !”” 


? 


these rosy bowers.’ 


“How! you look sorrowful, my Ledleigh; 


dear husband, has any thing happened to vex? 
Oh, I would not bring || ™Um,” she continued, * it always do smoke when 


any light word of mine ? 


the slightest shadow of a cloud upon thy brow 
tenderly exclaimed Ara- || @lmost alway is, so that you'll soon get used to 


> 


for million of worlds,’ 


* See what, mum?” 


i 

| 
ardently responded \ * The chimney.” 
Ledleigh, “ happiness is but a fleeting shadow, | 
and its opposite may obtrude itself even amongst 


“ Yes, mum.” 

* It smokes.” 

** Law, do it mum? well so it do, a little, I 
declare,” said she, as another volume of sooty 
vapor swept into the place, “ but don’t take on, 


=o 








| the wind is in one direction, and it generally 


. . . . lage 9? 
bella, the mere alteration in his tone chasing her | !t- 


smile away upon the instant. 

Ledleigh, with difficulty obliging himself to go 
through with his design, said— 

“The fact is, dearest, I am rather close pressed 
inthe pecuniary way, just at present. I owe a 
rile; my creditor has been here, and—” 

“Pay him! pay him, certainly. I will, my- 
vlf,” energetically cried Arabella, but suddenly 
checked by the thought, for the first time in her 
ile, of being without the means. 

“But no matter,” rejoined Ledleigh, * that | 
cau put off, but present wants must be supplied ; 
linner is imperative. I must away and try and 
shoot some game, if his lordship’s well-stocked 
grounds be not too closely watched.” 

“Are you obliged to leave me, Ledleigh?” 
wid she with a small pout. 


“Else we have no dinner,” he replied. Giving 
ter an affectionate embrace, he left her, to digest 
ihis her first practical lesson, in the comforts of 
‘Love in a Cottage,” and, to say the truth, poor 
Anbella felt, at this moment, very far from happy; 


‘Good Heaven,” said Arabella, “I cannot 
endure this; I must go out inte the air. Come 
| here, put my collar straight.” 
| “Can't, mum.” 

“* Why not?” 

“*Cos my hands is all black-leaded,” said the 
| lady-servant, going out of the room with an inter- 
} nal consciousness that matters were progressing 
to a climax. 

| And now poor Arabella began seriously to de- 
| plore the dark prospect which rose before her 
imagination. Her little feet went pat pat upon 
the uncarpeted floor, and if she had been asked, 
at that moment, how she felt, she would have re- 
| plied, decidedly miserable; but her true woman’s 
heart soon conquered every discomfort, and she 
said within herself, ‘tis my Ledleigh’s fate; if 
he can endure it, so shall J without a murmur: 
so that when he returned, instead of finding her 
as he supposed he should, in sorrow, her beau- 
tiful face greeted him with smiles more gladsome 
than ever. 





| 











ihe leaves began to drop from the roses, and the 
toncealed thorns to make themselves seen and 
lelt. 

twas in this mood, that on sitting down to 
reflect, a puff of smoke descended the chimney, 
‘ering her in a black cloud of soot. Putting 
ter hands over her eyes, she screamed for Mary, 
“veral times, stamping her pretty little foot in 
“sitive anger. At last, with the characteristic 





It was some days before Ledleigh could make 
up his mind to bring matters to a crisis. He 
was becoming himself rather fatigued with his 
rustic life, and so with a view to investigate the 
state of Arabella’s feelings, he one morning 
seated her beside him, saying, 

** Now, dearest love, that you have had some 
experience in this our homely country-life, tell 
me frankly, how do you like it? Does it come 
up to or exceed your expectation 2?” 





‘tlessness of her réle, the Lady Emma crawled 
Int a a an S . 

0 the room. Wiping her hands in her apron, 
“e drawled out, “ Did you call, mum ?” 


‘Call, mum,” replied Arabella, with rather a 
da . . 
| gerougs expression of eye,—* I did call enough 
'Wwaken the dead.” 


Ifthey weren't too far gone, I spose, mum,” 
TOVO) ons ; 
f okingly rejoined the maid-servant. 
‘YO Impertinence !"* 
“W . 
Vhat do you please to want, mum ?”’ 
6 








* Ledleigh,” she replied in a tone of earnest 
seriousness, ‘1 married you, and not your 
station, swearing at the holy altar to be yours, 
in health or in sickness, in joy or in sorrow. If 
I can shed one ray of happiness upon your onward 
path, though ne'er so humble, ‘twill be my glory 
and my pride.” 

‘But now,” continued he, “ were I to find 
myself within a somewhat better sphere, were 
fortune to bless me with increase of means—say, 
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now that by some strange freak a little were to | 


fall to me.”’ 


' 
| 


CQUNTERRFEIT PRESENTMENTS. 





In a sort of wondering maze, Arabella entered, 


j and leaning heavily on the arm of her husban¢, 


“ Ledleigh, husband,” replied Arabella, with | traversed the statued hall, and noble pictur 


enthusiasm, “I would not love you less were you 


As she neared an inner apartment, ; 


gallery. 


a beggar; I could not love you more were you a i sound proceeded from it, that made her thnill 


king.” 

“I'd like the 
latter,” smilingly rejoined Ledleigh. 
reward your sweet disinterested love. 


former’s chance, before the 
** Heaven 

Lhavea 
somewhat larger and more commodious house ; 
it has just been put in order at some little cost, 
we shall remove there, dearest, after dinner. "Tis 
but a short walk from this. Now for our meal, 


'with vague indefinite anticipation. 


It was a 
peculiar laugh. She could have sworn that she 
knew it, and she was right. <A_ pair of large 
folding doors flew indolently open, and in a rich, 
but elegantly appointed room, mellowed by the 
soft light of a gloriously tinted window, Arabella 
almost fainted with overpowering excitement, a 
she beheld rushing forward to embrace her, Sir 


Mary !” | Henry Templeton and her sister Lucy. Scareely 


In vain they called, Mary had incontinently 
vanished, and with her all hope of dinner. 


“ Never mind,” said Ledleigh, * we may find | attired, flung 
| claiming, 


something at the other house.” 
“I hope so,” gaily responded Arabella, “for I 
am furiously hungry.” 


Delighted at the anticipation of being any- |, husband. 


where out of the atmosphere of smokey chim- 
neys, Arabella put on her little plain straw bonnet, | 
and taking the arm of her husband, sallied forth. 
In a few minutes, they came within view of a | 
splendid castellated mansion, situated in the | 
centre of a spacious park, with herds of deer 
browsing 
grass. 

“Goodness me, what a lovely place,” said 
Arabella, as they entered, “* may we go through 
here ?"’ 


“As often as you please, dearest,” replied 
Ledleigh, “the owner, I think I may venture to 
say, will not interdict you.” 

“Indeed, then I shall take many a walk 
beneath the shade of those find old elms,” 
replied Arabella. 

“I hope so, most sincerely,” replied Ledleigh, 
“and | too: and then we might fancy this 
delightful place our own, and stroll about, as 
though we had a right.” 


They now neared the entrance to the castle, 
and Arabella perceiving that the marble steps 
were lined with servants in rich liveries, shrunk 





But what was her surprize to 
walk directly toward the 


timidly back. 
find her husband 


group! 

* You are not going in there, Ledleigh,” she 
cried, in a voice of alarm, a sensation akin to 
fear, creeping over her. 


Indeed, 
I believe you have met them occasionally ; so 
come, fear nothing.” 


persons connected with the household. 


here and there, upon the velvety | 


| 
*“ Yes, dearest,” he replied, “1 know some 


| 


had she recovered the shock of pleasurable sw- 
prize, when the grandame Mary, splendidly 
round her neck, e- 


her arms 


‘* Dear sister, let me be the first to welcome 


ithe Viscountess Ledleigh to the domain of her 


His, by right of heritage, her's by 
right of conquest.” 
Arabella gave one glance of unutterable love 


at her /ord, through eyes made brighter by tears, 
| 





That came not from a soul-cloud charged with grief, 
Rut were from very over-brightness shed, 
Like heat-drops falling from a sun-lit sky. 


Original. 
TO MY MOTHER. 


Mortuer! far climes and wilderness wide 
Sever me from my birth-place—yet my heart, 
O’ergrown like an uncultivated waste 

With rank and thrifty weeds that mock the eye 
Of weary traveller with hope of verdure, holds 


In the deep bosom of its secret shades 


| A fountain full of tenderness for this. 


Friends have been riven from out my heart of hearts 
Love has grown cold upon the fire it lighted— 
Hopes have been blighted by the winds that bore 
Their blossoming fragrance unto Heaven; and storms, 
Fiercer than thunder-gusts, have swept 

The gerden of my heart into the gulf 

Of maddened desolation—yet for thee,— 

In the still holiness of twilight’s hour, 

When comes each spirit-star to woo the night, 

And the queen Moon goes up unto her throne,— 

I steal to some lone spot; and while the wind 
Floats o’er my fevered temples, deem 

Tis thy fond breathing—and my soul goes back 

To merry days and happy nights, when thou 

Thy watch wert keeping o’er my sinless years. 
Mother, I love thee still! 


That chokes up other springs which once o'erflowed 


The grosser earth, 
Hath concentrated in that love for thee 

The perfect sum of my affection’s wealth 
Into one intense passion, which comes out, 


When slumber the tired sentinels of my thought, 


And keeps its vigils in the holy silence 
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Original. 
THE BURNING. 


BY REV. WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


Alady inF, New-Hampshire, who has been made to drink | 


deeply of affliction, was lately summoned, on a fair Sabbath 
morning, to witness the burning of her dwelling ; and in that 
calamity to behold all that was left of her little possessions, 
swept away. The neighbors, unable to prevent the complete 
joss of her property, stood and gazed and sighed, unmindful of 
the bell which called to afternoon worship. She, as usual, at- 


THE BURNING.----’ TIS THEN 





I'LL THINK OF THEE. 





Original. 


| 
'’TIS THEN I’LL THINK OF THEE. 


\} 


{| 
} 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


| ’ut. think of thee, when o’er the spirit steals, 


| Hopes, such as only live in youthful hearts ; 
| When melancholy to the soul reveals, 


That Pleasure smiles a moment, and departs ; 


teaded church; and by her calm demeanor and absorbed spirit. || When broken seems the spell which Fancy wove, 


showed that the sanctuary is the place where sorrow may find || 


its healing, as well as where joy may express its gratitude. 


Tuts is my story; need my verse 

On such instructed grief to dwell? 
Or to the heart, in lines, rehearse 

What every heart might love to tell ? 


In my mind’s eye, I see her stand,— 
Her soul subdued, yet all unbroke— 

Receiving from her Father’s hand, 
Herself a child, a Father’s stroke. 


By stern affliction, years before, 
Led gently down the humble vale ; 
Where pilgrims drink of heaven the more 


That earthly streams of comfort fail. 


Her mansion, wrapt in cruel flame, 
Which leaps and darts in fiery glee ; 
A fierce devourer none can tame, 


The mother’s eye is bid to see. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


| Ere clouds had gather’d o'er life’s changing sky, 
| And J had learn’d how wild the passions rove ; 

| That they but live a@ moment, droop, and die ; 

| When sorrow’s streamlets from the heart gush free, 
In saddest hours ’4is then, T'll think of thee ! 


| a 
Til think of thee, while in the festal hall ; 
When all is blissful, light, and joyous there ; 


| Each gentle smile—each look will but recall, 


When snowy fingers wake the slumb’ring string, 
. . , 
And strains, as sweet, as seraph-lips e’er breath’d, 
Make the sad spirit mount on blithesome wing, 


In hours like these, when hearts are light with glee, 


ll. 
I'll think of thee, when Autumn's chilling blast, 
Moans hoarsely, ‘round the craggy mountain’s top; 
When frost-king on each leaf his blight hath cast, 





The mother—on whose slender arms, 


Pale, drooping flowers, her daughters lean; 


| 
: 


To shield from life’s unnumbered harms, fl 
To guide through wastes, as yet unseen— | 


Beholds depart what trial spared ; 

Sees hopes, that lingered, turn to dust ; 
And yet, for wo by woes prepared, 

The storm but drives her to her Trust. 


The neighbors strive, yet all in vain, 


Their feeble strife with giant Fire ; 


The slave set free, will despot reign, 


And show how grovelings may aspire. 


They gaze, nor heed the bell that calls, 
Entreating, to the house of prayer ;— 
She hears, and on her spirit falls, 


Like balm, the invitation there. 


In my mind’s eye, I see her kneel 
, é “ 
t Where hope is strengthened from above : 
hose trickling tears her joy reveal, 


For that her trial comes in love. 


For she is taught in Sorrow’s school, 


On heaven, alone, her feet to stay ; 
And takes, for her’s, the Psalmist’s rule— 
In grief or gladness still to pray. 








And ripen’d fruit from off the branches drop ; 


|| When music in the leafless wood is hush’d, 


Save the low murmur of the silv’ry rill ; 


| When flow’rs are dead, which once in beauty blush’d, 


Upon the grassy carpet of the hill; 


| When summer's gone, and frost is on the sea, 


| And verdure’s dead, 'tis then I'll think of thee. 


Buffalo, Oct., 1843. 


Original. 
PLANT AT SEA. 


BY NRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


TO A 


Hop up thy head, thou timid veyager ! 

Vex'd by the storm-clouds, as they darkly roll, 
And by the fierceiy tossing waves that stir 

Thy slender root, and try thy trembling soul ;— 


Sad change from thy sweet garden,—where the dew 


Each morning glisten’d in thy grateful eye,— 
And where no rougher guest thy bosom knew 
Then quiet bee,—or gadding butterfly ;— 
It grieves me sore, to see thy leaflets fade, 
Wearing the plague-spot of the sickening spray, 
And know what trouble I for thee have made, 
Yet still bear on,—meek partner of my way,— 
For in thy life, I keep the flowery chain 
Of home and its delights, here, on the lonely main. 


Fond thought of ene more gently, bright, and fair :— 


And break the shrine with which 'till then ‘twas sheath’d 


And glance meets glance, "tis then I'll think of thee ! 


rTa- 
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THE DESERT ISLE. 


WORDS WRITTEN BY BY T. HAYNES BAYLEY—MUSIC COMPOSED BY C. E. HORN. 
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re When darkness veils the ocean Yet once again it blazes, 
I kindle yonder pile; Reflected in the deep— 
But no eye marks my beacon— Ah! would those flames could waken 

Fo No stranger seeks the isle: My lov’d ones where they sleep: 
—— Alas! my weak hand trembles But ‘twill not guide them hither, 
nee When thus I try once more My beacon burns in vain— 
—— That chance of preservation And I shall never listen 

Which fail’d so oft before. To words of love again. 





Original. 
CaLUER RT 
BY THE LATE SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Au, what avails the shield of truth, 

The charm of virtue, beauty, youth, 

Against that fiend,deform’d, uncouth, 
Whose wounds no lenient balm can close? 

Assailed by Slander’s venom’d tooth, 

The sensate mind must droop, forsooth, 
And wither like a canker’d rose. 

Yes, they who ever felt the pang 

Of calumny’s inveterate fang, 

Must own that minstrel never sang 

Of all the wars from guilt that sprang, 
Of deeper, dreader, deadlier foes. 

Oh, thou, who hast been thus betray’d 

By secret foes, in ambush laid, 

To plot and stab beneath the shade ; 

Whose viewless shafts have mock’d the aid 

Of Virtue’s buckler, to evade 
The cruel, pointed, venom’d barb,— 

Know, hapless wretch! whoe’er thou be, 

There is between thyself and me, 

A sighing chord of sympatity ; 

For I have also felt, like thee, 

The cureless wounds of Calumny, 

Who kiss’d and stabb’d,—for he,—for he 
Had stolen honest Friendship’s garb. 

But what, alas, avails complaint? 

Be man more holy than a saint, 

Be lovely woman “ chaste as snow, 

And pure as ice,” they still must know 

The keenest pang of human wo, 
The rankling wound of Calumny. 

Sut hear a Saviour’s accents mild, 

“ The persecuted and reviled 

Are blessed,’’—saith the Lord. 

Then still, in conscious virtue clad, 

“ Rejoice and be exceeding glad,” 

“ For great is your reward.” 


Original. 
SONG.—THE INCONSTANT. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ Not false, but fickle.” 


Drink to thy Ladye;—ay, fill high the bow] 

To the Cynthia that rules o’er the tides of thy soul, 
To her whose light hand wanders over thy heart, 
Bringing out the rich music its chords can impart ; 
Ay, drink to her now, lest a new love awake 


Ere thy lips meet the wine-bead that swells but to break. 


Drink to thy Ladye; but breathe not her name,— 
That draught quenched already a fast-waning flame ; 
When next at the banquet thou pourest the red wine, 
Thy love will be pilgrim at some newer shrine ; 
Another will weave thee a fresher rose-chain, 

To be worn a brief moment, then flung off again. 


Original. 
LATTICE<PESE ING. 


BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN, U. §&. A. 


Burrerrty! butterfly! minion of light! 


| Floating like gossamer fast from my sight! 


|| Tell me, come, whisper, e’er further you rove, 


|| Have you met as ye journey’d the smile of my love !— 
“Wherever thy mistress, she stood not, | ween, 
This morn as I past, at the lattice of green: 
For I peep’d at each crevice, but naught could | se, 
Save the fair mignonette and the sweet scented pea.” 
Humming-bird ! humming-bird! gentlest of wing! 
| Sipping the sweets from each delicate thing! 
Say, ere you sail to your nest in the grove, 


| Have ye heard at the lattice the voice of my love! - 


j 
| “That I’ve peep'd at each casement the morning br 


knows, 
For it bow’d to my kisses the tulip and rose ; 
But naught have I heard at the porch of thy fair, 
Save the buzz of the bee as he whizz’d through theair. 
| Butterfly, butterfly! fading in blue! 
| Humming-bird, humming-bird, sipping the dew! 
Bring ye no word of my mistress to-day ! 
—Switt o’er the hill to yon cottage, away! 





There, where the poerny and prince’s red plume 

|’ Neath her soft culture have blush’d into bloom, 

| Hover around her and flutter above, 

*Till you catch through the lattice a peep of my love. 
Fort Ontario, N. Y., Oct. 


Original. 
AGE. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 


A SHATTERED wreck on a stranger-strand-- 
A waif of the laughing wave, 

An exile’s form in a dreary land 
In search of a quiet grave; 

The cheerless night of the Arctic clime 
Where the Ice-King holds his reign, 

The gloom-string sounds which the old oaks chim 
As their leaves hestrew the plain, 

The painful halt that memory makes 
As the past is hid in gloom, 

The heart-cloud that so darkly breaks 


As looms to light the tomb; 





These, to the gazer—form the page 
Teiling the woes and wrecks of AcE! 


all those effects which the alchymist usualls 


| and if it does not bring riches, it does the 
thing by banishing the desire of them. 


; ® . 2 ‘ : rast 
man’s mind, body, or fortune, it makes him ¢* 
under them.—Addison. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue New Votcme.—A brilliant and prosperous past reflects 
telf upon the future, and makes it bright and glorious. Thus 
< our pathway chequered but with sunshine and with flowers. 
Reyond our hopes, our most anxious wishes, have we been suc- 
essful—beyond, we sometimes fear, even our deserts ; and we 
enter to-day upon Or TWENTIETH Volume, with a world of frui- 
tion already ours, and a fairer one yet to obtain. The secret of 
our unparalleled success is simple. We have never made lofty 
yretensions—we have ever fulfilled more than we promised, 
While willing to be regarded merely as the butterfly that skims 

wg the lower-trees,—now kissing a drop of dew-nectar from 
the jasmine, and now drowning his wings in the oppressive 
odors of the wanton rose—and all for nothing and to no previ- 
dent purpose beyond the mere caprice of the sunny hour,—we 

ve not perhaps always returned without our bag of sweets, 
refully culled and prepared for future use. If we are gay 

i brilliant, we are not entirely without more common but 
more useful qualities. 

But we hate egotism; and we leave our fair friends to dis- 

ver and discuss our merits and imperfections for themselves 
ever too proud and happy to be the subject of comment by 
euch lips, let either praise or censure be their theme. We have 
much that might well be said here, in regard to our future 

urse and prospects; but we think it may still better be left 
said, As every successive bow made in the dreamy sky by 
the new-born, modest moon, seems sweeter, fairer and more 


eicious than ber silver sister, so shall each month scatter 
ew light and fragrance over our pages, and upon thee, most 


heloved reader and friend !—so, our blessing, and farewell! 


Cory-right Cius.—A club has been formed in this city, 
ubracing some of our most eminent writers, for the avowed 

ect of influencing Congress to take some action towards the 
‘ublishmeut of an international law of copy-right,—partly as 
‘matter of justice to foreign authors, but more especially for 
the benefit of American writers. We are free to confess that 
ve think the interests of American literature imperatively de- 
mand something of this kind; as it is folly to suppose that an 
\nerican publisher will pay for the manuscripts of obscure 
\merican writers, when he can obtain the works of British 
uthors of established reputation,—such as Bulwer, Dickens, 
Eugene Sue, Alison, ete., ete.—for nothing, and that, teo, in a || 
‘pe far more convenient for printing than even the best pre- ! 
wed manuscript. This state of things will inevitably keep | 
(nerican literature for ever in a depressed condition. 


But in all that we have seen advanced upon this subject, one 
‘ry important feature seems to have been entirely overlooked. l 
‘sawell known fact that the publishers of the monthly 
Segezines in this country, are the only persons who offer any 
ward to our writers and literary men; and yet the want of | 
“me restrictive law lays them open to a most ruinous and de- | 
“wetive competition, by which the leading magazines of | 
‘ape are thrown into market in a cheap form, and pushed i 
“oul under the very noses of our own monthlies, by a set of | 
“Heal publishers, who would sacrifice every hope of Ameri- i 
“erature to a paltry love of gain. It is from the British 
“eizines, too, that nearly every thing that is objectionable, | 
ay political sense, to American public sentiment, is derived. | 
bitter and untiring hostility of Blackwood to every thing || 
~uecratic, liberal or meliorating to the great mass of the 
ple, is too well known to require comment; and yet this 
““rupulous and able Tory advocate of church and state, 
aaa aristocratic institutions, and the oppression and 
teeten the people, is thrown off by a portion of our British- 
" press, in thousands, every month, to the great de- | 


rime . . —' 
“tof our own magazines, and the serious injury of our | 
© Opinion, 
While, the 


i, the friends of an international copy-right are 
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Hea.ta or THe Crry.—Some weeks since, quite a panic was 
got up by some very foolish people, on account of certain re- 
ports of fevers and deaths at the village of Rondout,—con- 
nected, as was supposed, with the visit to that port of the 
schoover Vanda, from the West Indies. The excitement, howe- 
ver, blew over, without producing any other evil consequen- 
ces than a very unnecessary alarm amongst the weak-minded, 
and the diversion of a large amount of the usual fall trade 
from this city, by reason of the exaggerated reports which 
were circulated in Philadelphia and elsewhere. The city has 
remained, throughout the season, unusually healthy. 


Wier’s Picture or THe Departure oF THe PirGRmms.— 
There is a tone of majesty blended with a most exquisite soft- 
ness, which steals straight into the soul—a calm atmosphere of 
classic beauty, yet broken delightfully up by the frequency and 
variety of feature—in this great work, which makes it an hal- 
lowed altar where the soul joys to pour out her sacrificial de- 
votion to the Beautiful and Trne. It is indeed a great national 


| work, and well may we be proud of it, and of its accomplished 


author. They both shall live for ever in the hearts and admi- 
ration of their grateful countrymen. 

We have no room to criticise this painting; nor is there 
need. The daily press of the Metropolis has reached that 
point in its history at which it assumes to be the arbiter of 
literature, poetry and the fine arts, as well as of candidates for 
the Presidency and the latest fashion of ladies’ corsets. To the 
familiars and ministering spirits, therefore of this wizard- 
power,—the wave of whose wand is as imperative as the nod 
of Destiny,—we commit all criticism, and yield up cheerfully 
the negative pleasures of the nil admirari; contenting our- 
selves most heartily, meanwhile, with being delighted and 


/enraptured with the splendors of art and the magnificence 
|of the Creator, spesking through the responsive soul of 


genius. The contemplation of this picture, then, has given us 
most exquisite and refined enjoyment; and we honestly recom- 
mend all, who have not yet done so, to go and light their souls 
at this great lamp of living beauty. 


Music-Printinc.-—We have frequently, of late, had occasion 
to admire the great improvements made in the getting up and 
printing of music, Until quite recently, American music, in 
appearance, even outvied the “ pot-hooks and trammels” of 
Liepsic and Vienna; but now, Messrs. J. L. Hewitt & Co., 
Firth and Hall, and Atwill, produce specimens of music- 
printing which suffer nothing by being compared with the 
choicest efforts of the London and Parisian musical press. In 
the pieces we have recently examined from our New York 
houses, we have noticed a peculiar clearness and distinctness 
in the characters, and a most skilful grouping, by which the 
eye readily takes in a whole phrase, and analyzes its compo- 
nent parts. This is an advantage which our lady readers, and 
amateurs in general, will know how to appreciate. Then en- 
graved views presented on the title pages of many of the new 
pieces published by Hewitt, are really amongst the finest 
things we have seen—quite equal to copper-plate. We are 
glad of an opportunity thus to record the progress of a beauti- 
ful and valuable art amongst us. 


Tue Weatuer.—Never escaped there from Paradise a more 


| magnificent cycle of sunny weather than the three first weeks 


in October. The air seemed to be full of pictures, dropping 
them liberally wherever it stopped to breathe, and leaving a 
gorgeous garlandry of mingled and crushed rainbows upon the 
green locks of the forest. It was for all the world a time to 
“ intoxicate the heart of a ripening grape,”"—for which fragrant 
and exquisite figure—beautiful as the weather itself—thank not 


/us, but him of the “ambrosial curls,” who plumes his dainty 


spirit in the dazzling depths of a mirror worthy of such a 


Mert : : 
Ng themselves with a praiseworthy perseverance, in behalf | destiny. 


A . 
merican literature and American authors, let them not l 
ook the interests of our Periodical Literature, which is | 


‘th : . | 
- * least important feature of our intellectual character 
 freatness, . 


New Music.—We are indebted to Oliver Ditson, of Boston, 
for a beautiful copy of the sweet ballad, “ Jeannie Morrison.” 
It is a delicious morceau. 
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Musicat.—The only musical novelty we have to chronicle | THe Wire or Leon, anv oruer Poems: by Two Sin, 
this month, is the arrival of Madame Cinti Damorean, prima || of the West. D. Appleton & Co—The most amy 
donna from Paris, accompanied by M. Artot, a violinist of great |} and by far the most successful—of these poems, js 
celebrity. Their performances offered nothing which excelled | dramatic sketch of “ Blanche Daventry.” We have 
or perhaps equalled those of Madame Castellan and Mr. Wal- || suspicions that the keeping back of this really beautify) 4 ' 
lace. The two latter still remain in town, giving concerts with || was an amiable ruse on the part of the author, in o 
indifferent success. The truth is, that all these imported ar- I throw her principal performance into a milder light thy 
tists foolishly cause themselves to be so puffed in advance of | assumption of a first place would have imparted. As», 
their appearance, that we always expect too much. Every ove || “ Wife of Leon,” it is pretty, but entirely too feeble and pen. 
who comes, if the daily papers are to be believed, is infinitely } less for the subject. The heroine is evidently drawn fnq, 
superior to all who have gone before, and incomparably beyond || hint furnished by the Empress Josephine and her romantic iy 
any thing that has ever been conceived or dreamed of. This || —a subject which will probably one day be “ married ; 
nonsense soon finds its level. 





i 





|| mortal verse,” in such a fashion as that the nuptial lights: 
|| shed a radiance that may never be extinguished. In the pr. 


Tue Fain! Tue Fatr!—For half the golden and glorious h h ' ti 
, : . : se sase , se and execution are cin 
days and evenings in the month which has just swept magnifi- | . 26 ae “ing wr, Pa * brief endi viper, 
F - 4 as e brief ending, a 
cently past, the cry throughout the city, amongst young and | wengete- Sngag ay starcapedbre gence wes 68 
7 " . | there gladly.—* Blanche,” is a petite dramatic sketch, cont: 
old, grave and gay, has been, “the Fair! the Fair.” The very |; i 3 idee dennnien, wide aan wtih 
, || ing e @) site € its ro , CONsiderthe 
flower of our population turned out en masse to pay homage to | |"* *°M® Xavi pughts, £ 
the genius ana skill of our artists and artizans,—and well were | 3 : 
‘a ens ; | eye for dramatic effect, and which we should be glad \ 
they repaid. The exhibition was very perfect and satisfactory. || Ades . 6 
—— : : | The lady (Blanche,) has just concluded the sad narrative, 
Every branch of human industry and skill seemed to be fairly | iy I blighted h Moe SiaGy cal 
: y lov 2 ) e under which sbe 
aud fully represented. The American Institute deserves the |) °°" 'Y 10Ve Diigate ee ee ate “6 
: . || is sinking to the grave, and hears her father’s footsteps on the 
greatest credit for the commendable manner in which the affair || ~~ . , 
was got up and conducted throughout || Stairs. Wishing not to alarm his fond love, and determoug 
& ° | p . 
| conceal from him the knowledge of her bitter grief, se «i- 
Tue Laptes’ Fasnions are peculiarly brilliant and charm- || denly changes the sad and mournful tones of the dyigwa 
ing, this fall—although an unrestrained indulgence in the |} joyous tribute to earth and its beautiful. The scenes ushly 
mode must make heavy drafts upon the purse. The most || dramatic. 
superb articles we have noticed, are an embroidered purple | But it is in the smaller poems, (of which a large proportion 
velvet robe, and a splendidly embroidered blue black velvet | of the book is composed,) that the peculiar gifts and ispir- 
cardinal, in a shop near the Astor House The price of each i tions of these pleasant sisters are to be detected. They area 
of these articles is only eighty dollars. || gentle, unagonized—placid, not with depth, but with sbsesc 


| of the tempest’s breath to ruffle. We have received greet 
Purrer Hopkins’ Poetry.—The author of “ Puffer Hop- | pleasure im perusing this modest and unpretending volume 


kins,” “ The Motley-Book,” etc., has recently printed, at his || (got up in most superb style,) and shall greet with vew delirt 


° Man, in His Various i further visitations of the sister muses whose fine spirits lav 
Aspects under the American Republic,” which is a curiosity! 


{It has abundant pretensions, but is really inferior, even to his 








power. We noticed one scene, especially, which betrays: ix 


own expense, a volume of “ Poems on 


4 


| given it to the light. Cynicism, or even the severe critic, cold 
| fiod many faults; but, as we love to regard poetry—# 


dead-born prose works; and we do not know a lower standard \| woman, as its living type,—as perfection, we shall not look for 


of comparison than this. If any of our readers should think | chem. 
our judgment too severe, let them try to read the book; or, | 
what perhaps would be equally conclusive, let them read the|} Works or Byrox.—We have received the eleventh sm 
extracts which the friends of the author quote, in endeavoring | twelfth numbers of Carey & Hart’s republication (from ster 
to praise the work. We bear Mr. Matthews no ill will; indeed, | type plates,) of their edition of Byron. The work was saree’! 
he is his own worst enemy, when he writes, prints, and delibe-| wanted. It is neither cheap enough to be universally © 
rately publishes, such trash as he sends forth, and calls | lated, (for which, perhaps, we should be grateful,) nor 6 
“* Books!” There is a word of two syllables which, in our} enough to be bound in preference to the copy one already be 
opinion, exactly describes Mr. Matthews, as a literary man. | in his library. These two numbers contain the conclusioe 
It begins with an A, and ends with ag; but it is a tabooed | 
dissyllable in polite society, and we shall not use it; but there | -_ 
is no difference of opinion, that ever we have heard, as to the | “Tue Presenxt,”—is the title of a new trencoen™ 
justice of its application. The author's assumption is in sad i monthly magazine, edited by W. H. Channing. the spate 
keeping with his merit. His show-bills, themselves, are curi- H ber of which was issued in September. We have + : ; 
osities. Witness the one of the “ Poems,” for instance. We i time to read it. We should think the field, however, Pp 
could say of Mr. Matthews, as Blackwood’s Magazine did of a | well occupied by The Dial. 

similar literary pretender and poetaster :-—* It is small-beer ; | M — sovracIteate be ened, eke 
it ought to learn to take things quietly, and be less ambitious.) ~ — — ’ . : 


. . . — . tique 08 

|| not the slightest intention of inflicting upon you 4° ¢ 

Sek Stout, in that obstreperous way, seek to | / oof 
a pire : ’ , | Dickens. Our only object is to acknowledge the recep™ 

burst on the world! y engrs 





Don Juan. 


m—we bar? 


I the ninth part of Martin Chuzzlewit, with two funn 
Farmers’ Excyctorepta.—Here is another sterling peri-| ings, from Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

odical, devoted to the great fundamental interest of agriculture | xeellent avd 
and rural affairs. The improvements that have been made in| CycLorepta OF Bisuica ring gg reached 
these branches of knowledge within the last few years, are in- | invaluable work, edited by John iste, eget in the ser 
deed wonderfal ; and it is sufficient to say that the “ Encyclo- || '* third number. No similar publication, e! 1» comin? 
pedia” fully keeps pace with the spirit of the age. It is| form or otherwise, with which we are a nna 
thickly studded with fine engravings, and published in monthly | much solid, useful and at the same time = <a 
numbers, by Carey and Hart. Price twenty-five cents per || this. It is published by Mark H. Newman, ’ 
number | sold for seventy-five cents per number. 

tame’ 
A New Vouwme of that sparkling work, the New Mirror, | Tre Annvats fall off this year. There never ne * 
wus commenced on the 7th ult. We are glad to learn that) enough about them to stand the test of criticism, = 
the success of this bijou periodical is every way commensu- | judgment. This season, so far as we have ** Ae 
rate with the hopes and merits of its distinguished editors. | scarcely even pretty. To no other merit have they 


Could more be wished ? || pretension. 


they 


¢ mace 
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